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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


[As it is extremely doubtful whether the work of Dr. Johnston, 
from which we have hitherto extracted so much interesting in- 
formation, will ever be republished in this country ; we shall 
continue to select from it, at intervals, such parts as are most 
essential to a full view of the history of public education in 
France. } 


Period of the Revolution.—Brrorr the commencement of the 
French revolution,—an event that will be ever memorable in 
the history of the world, as well for the actual circumstances at- 
tending it, as from the consequences that have arisen from it,— 
there had existed great cause of complaint, partly real and part- 
ly imaginary, and considerable feeling of dislike and illiberality 
towards the seminaries of public instruction throughout France. 
This was not occasioned by a falling off in the state of litera- 
ture ; on the contrary, the eighteenth century will be ever glo- 
rious in the history of France as the age of learning ; nor did it 
arise from any indifference on the part of the people about the 
attainment of knowledge, for at this period knowledge was 
making rapid progress among all ranks ; but there were other 
causes that tended to degrade the system of public education in 
the eyes of Frenchmen. The doctrines that had been taught in 
the schools for centuries were no longer taught unopposed, and 
those tenets which, from a blind subjection to the church of 
Rome and its bigoted priesthood, had stood so long uncontra- 
dicted, a few illustrious writers had shaken to the foundation. 
The spirit of the universities was at variance with the spirit of 
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the times, and the spirit of the body of the universities at vari- 
ance with that of many of their most able members. The coun- 
try was becoming enlightened ; whilst those who studied with 
the intention of becoming public instructers, found themselves, 
upon leaving the university, where they had been educated, be- 
hind the world in many respects, and, it may be said, were forced 
to unlearn every thing, in order to commence their education 
anew. ‘This was a state of things that could not last long ; and 
the catastrophe was hastened by the diffusion of a new _philoso- 
phy, which was rapidly gaining ground, and the doctrines of 
which, though long in openly manifesting themselves, and though 
opposed by all the influence of church and state, were not des- 
tined to be slow or ineffective in their ultimate progress. 

But it must not be supposed that the low state into which the 
universities of France had fallen in public estimation was alto- 
gether owing to defects in their own constitution. Though, per- 
haps, proceeding in some measure from this cause, it is to the 
bias which the minds of men had received from doctrines, of 
which the tendency was to throw down all existing opinions, and 
establish in their place a new philosophy, that it must be princi- 
pally ascribed. Knowledge, it is true, was spreading among the 
people, but not ina manner calculated to produce good fruits: 
it was a knowledge unsupported by truth or reason, disseminated 
by a few powerful but ill regulated minds, and received by a 
class of men who, unable to discover the fallacious or sophisti- 
cal nature of the proof, or the insufficiency of the basis, were 
yet readily disposed to seize upon doctrines that flattered their 
worldly or personal feelings, and appeared to degrade what was 
above their attainment. Instruction, though become more gen- 
era!, was become more superficial, and what were termed the 
positive sciences were alone the object or pretended object of 
pursuit. The natural consequence of this was, the neglect of 
whatever had hitherto been accounted most important in litera- 
ture, and was still the great object of study at the schools, 

The spirit of ancient literature was passing away, and a su- 
perficial education, calculated to unfit men for the dry details 
and intricate reasoning of the deeper branches of science, led 
to the cultivation of those branches, less complicated, more ap- 
plicable to the every day current of human affairs, and more 
agreeable and less fatiguing to the mind. What was disagree- 
able therefore, was accounted useless ; and the stale and ab- 
struse doctrines of the universities gave way before the novel and 
superficial, though alluring and eloquent philosophy of a Dide- 
rot, a Raynal, a Voltaire, or a Rousseau. 
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The universities still produced men of erudition, but this eru- 
dition was no longer applicable to the existing order of things, 
and exposed to ridicule rather than to adiration those who pro- 
fessed it. It was another species of literature that now confer- 
red honour ; and hosts of authors sprung up who, with the wea- 
pons of ridicule, soon destroyed the impressions of those who, 
in real science, were far above them. By such writers appeals 
were made to the passions, and often to the worst passions of 
man ; and what was wanting in genuine sentiment and just rea- 
soning, was supplied by high sounding and empty declamation. 

The false impression thus made on the human mind was not 
confined to one class of men. It extended towards the lower 
classes, and not less towards the throne. There seemed every 
where to prevail an unsettled feeling of the necessity of some 
change, and an indigested plan of improvement, the exact na- 
ture of which no one knew. The nation had proceeded in ad- 
vance of its institutions ; and it was evident that some violence 
was inevitable before an equilibrum could be restored. The 
way was preparing for a revolution, the first movements of which 
promised a glorious and beneficial change, a change that was 
likely to have increased the dignity of man as well as to have 
alleviated the sufferings of humanity, and improved the condition 
of the great body of the people. But the deceitful glare of a 
false philosophy had blinded men’s eyes to their own interests, 
and they destroyed the fabric which they themselves had raised. 

Zeal for the good and improvement of his subjects was a 
strong feeling in the heart ofthe unfortunate monarch of France ; 
but he mistook the path which he ought to have followed, and 
wanted that firmness of character that was necessary to check 
the abuse of a spirit which, if kept within bounds, would have 
produced such good effects. 

The ministers, too, themselves deeply smitten with the prevailing 
philosophical doctrines of the day, had been looked up to for a 
change ; but they found it more difficult, perhaps, to put their 
ideas into practice than they had supposed : what appeared easy 
and plausible in private life, when they attained power they found 
either impossible, or, from a change of sentiments, undesirable. 
But the people, who had expected a change, and who hada cer- 
tain right to expect it, were not to be disappointed : the train 
had been laid, and the explosion was at hand. The spirit of 
revolution extended ; and as it gained strength its character 
changed. It was no longer that salutary movement which was 
calculated to improve a nation ; it became by degrees one that, 
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under the mask of improvement, was to destroy indiscriminately 
all existing institutions. 

Public opinion and public indignation were taken advantage 
of by designing men ; discontent and restlessness prevailed in 
every class, combined with uncertainty and ignorance of what 
was desired ; it was a moment, then, that only required the di- 
rection of a few able and unprincipled individuals ; and these 
were not long of being found. Pride, vanity, and personal in- 
terest became the ruling motives of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion : the liberty that was demanded by the people, but the pre- 
cise nature of which they did not know, was by them made a 
means of establishing their tyranny. 

The revolution was effected by public opinion ; but when it 
had once taken place, that disappeared, and the acts of horror, 
madness, and folly which it exhibited, were no longer the ex- 
pression of public opinion. They were the acts of a few men 
who, for the time, had concentrated in themselves the will and 
the power of action. Science and letters were found incompat- 
ible with the new order of things, and were neglected. Every 
establishment or institution belonging to the former era was, in 
the madness of innovation, destroyed, and, amongst others, the 
universities, which were no longer deemed compatible with lib- 
erty and equality, were thrown down, to be raised anew in a 
form more adapted to the supposed regeneration of the human 
mind. But it was an easier matter to destroy than to reestab- 
lish them ; and for some time, the nation remained destitute of 
all means of instruction even in the ordinary branches of edu- 
cation. 

When the reign of anarchy had in some measure passed 
away, and when true lovers of their country once more had a 
voice in its government, the effects produced by the low state 
of literature became apparent, and measures were adopted to 
repair the mischief. But it was a long time before the passions 
of men sufficiently subsided to enable them to consider, free 
from prejudice and bias, the plans that were proposed. Ideas 
of perfection were entertained which it was evident were not to 
be realized ; and, in the desire to avoid all resemblance to the 
institutions of the monarchy, the republic was likely, in seeking 
after simplicity and equality, to lose sight of those laws and re- 
strictions essentially necessary to the welfare of every seminary 
of education. 

It was now a struggle between the doctrines of the revolu- 
tion, and those of reflecting minds uninfluenced by any sect or 
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party, and the nation was not yet in a state to allow the triumph 
of the latter. Amongst the various plans proposed to the Na- 
tional Convention, some were of a description so lofty and ex- 
travagant as to excite at the present time a smile at their vision- 
ary perfection ; others were too like the establishments of old, 
and alarmed the revolutionary spirit. Some men of enlightened 
character endeavoured to reconcile the two ; but the time had 
not yet arrived for the cool and unbiased consideration of so 
important a subject ; and in consequence the first plan, adopted 
and promulgated in the year 1795, by no means answered the 
purposes intended, and was far from administering to the litera- 
ry wants of the great body of the people. 

According to the decree contained in the Moniteur of the 2d 
November of that year, three orders of schools were instituted, — 
primary, central, and special schools. In every canton of the re- 
public one or more primary schools were established, over which 
a jury of instruction, limited to a certain number of members, had 
jurisdiction : the teachers were examined by this jury, and were 
nominated by the municipal authorities. In these schools were 
taught, reading, writing, arithmetic, and the first principles of 
republican morals. 

A central school was established in every department, and was 
divided into three grades or classes ; in the first of these were 
taught drawing, natural history, and ancient and modern lan- 
guages ; in the second, the principles of mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and practical chemistry ; in the third, general gram- 
mar and the fine arts, history and legislation. Students of the 
first class must have attained the age of twelve years; of the 
second class the age of fourteen ; and ofthe third class the age 
of sixteen. 

Every central school was to have a library, a botanical gar- 
den, a collection of natural curiosities, and also of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus. 

In the special schools were to be taught—astronomy, geome- 
try, and mathematics, natural history, medicine, the veterinary 
art, economy, antiquities, political science, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. 

Such was the plan of public instruction adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention, which, however, was never fully carried into 
execution, and which in a few years was superseded by a new 
system of organization of still shorter duration. 
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EDUCATION OF INFANT CHILDREN, 


[ Reswmed from last Number. | 


Is it necessary to have a class room for the instruction of particu- 
lars ?—It is a very useful, and most necessary appendage ; for 
in it much effective information may be imparted to the more 
advanced children, which they again will, most probably, com- 
municate to their juniors, and in a phraseology well suited to 
their comprehensions. 

Are the materials of instruction new, or the application, or the 
end for which they are to be applied?—The application only is 
new, or the end for which the materials are to be applied. _In- 
deed I think of the infant mode of tuition, as I ever have of Dr. 
Bell’s, that there is nothing new in it, nothing but what has been 
practised years ago, by various individuals, whose different 
methods, with the improvements suggested by Rousseau, Fene- 
lon Archbishop of Cambray, Milton, Locke, Dr, Hartley, Lord 
Kaimes, Helvetius, and other great and eminent characters, 
have been reduced to a system. In this opinion I am borne out 
by Pestalozzi himself, who admits, that in order to frame the 
system for which he is deservedly admired, his course of read- 
ing was very extensive. 

Are the children to teach each other as much as they possibly can 
in that part which is purely mechanical ?—Yes, because thereby 
they are both encouraged, gratified, and improved ; nor can it 
be doubted that they are perfectly competent to teach the 
mechanical part of the school business, and, perhaps, with bet- 
ter success than the master himself; I speak here of schools 
already organized,* 

Does such confinement injure the health, slrength, and activity of 
the body ?—The relaxation allowed, the air admitted into infant 
schools, and the unceasing employment of the corporal and 
mental faculties, must be conducive to health, strength, and ac- 
tivity. 

Can the powers of the human soul be so feeble as not to bear af- 
fectionate excitement, and government ?—Certainly not ; it is what 
they require ; and surely love is the first and best exciter and 
governor of those powers. 


*It has been asserted by an ancient writer, that to study was a good way 
to learn; to hear was a better; but to teach was the best. 
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Is it possible to awaken in the soul, in us first opening, the moral 
bias, the human sympathy ?—Most undoubtedly ; the earliest age 
is the period most susceptible of right impressions, and affec- 
tionate actions. ; 

What have been the moral consequences in the schools already 
established ?—-The encouraging growth of mildness, tractability, 
cheerfulness, obedience, mutual forbearance, and of every vir- 
tuous propensity. 

Is the Infant School open to children of every denomination ?— 
Yes; and as the object of ‘The Infant system’ is happiness, 
by the expansive growth of all sources of physical, intellectual, 
and moral pleasure, why should it be exclusively enjoyed by 
any one sect or party ? 

Is it a preparation as well for religion as for useful knowledge 
and practical industry ?—It certainly is ; the first and ultimate 
end of Infant education, being the prevention of evil propensi- 
ties, the elicitation of virtuous feelings, and the practical exer- 
cise of industrious habits. 

Is the system only for the children of the poor ?—By no means ; 
it may be rendered of the utmost benefit to the children of the 
rich, under whose auspices, and in the hands of affectionate and 
intelligent men, it may be carried to the highest degree of per- 
fection. Let the opulent and great, not as mere spectators, but 
as attentive and contemplative observers, visit a well regulated, 
and well conducted infant school, and they will not only per- 
ceive the force, beauty, and importance of the system, but will, 
in all probability, feel convinced of the error of much of their 
own education, and the consequent impropriety of the mode of 
tuition to which they have subjected their sons and daughters. 

Is the memory the faculty that is to be chiefly employed _—The af- 
fections first ; as they alone are the cause of all knowledge, and 
through them the understanding, next the memory, and lastly 
the senses : the heart, head, and hand, must, by slow, or rather 
imperceptible degrees, be brought into action. 

Is the system intended to educe both a moral and an intellectual 
good’—-These are the two springs of the system, as will, I 
think, appear evident from the foregoing and following an- 
swers. 

Are such schools to realize in the child as much as possible the 
best and deepest feelings of happiness ’—Certainly ; and such feel- 
ings are best awakened, and confirmed by the encouraging 
growth of affectionate and virtuous attachments, which effectu- 
ally prevent moral defects. 
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Why have they not been established before ?—Either through the 
prejudices of education, the bias of false attachments, or the 
jealousy of ignorance ; or, because the benefits likely to result 
from them were not generally known, or duly appreciated. 

Are the dame schools sufficient for the purposes of raising in such 
young children, heartfelt cordiality, internal satisfaction, and ration- 
al pleasure ?—Not at all ; where children are closely confined 
are kept in servile fear, and experience no kind of parental 
blandishment, no cordiality can exist; where stern authority 
and restriction reign, no satisfaction can be felt ; and where 
the affections and senses are not usefully and agreeably occupi- 
ed, no rational pleasure can be experienced 

How long should a child be occupied in learning any lesson ?— 
The lessons should be so apportioned as not to occupy more 
than fifteen minutes in acquiring them ; yet as all children are 
not equally talented, and as some children will learn the same 
lesson in a much shorter time than others, whenever it shall be 
found that all the class do not know the lesson, | would advise 
the adoption of Dr. Bell’s plan, that of pairing off the children 
into tutor and pupil. This method will more deeply impress 
the lesson on the minds of those who have learned it, and pre- 
vent the disagreeable necessity of shifting the less gifted chil- 
dren from class to class.* 

Should not the teachers be placed under the affectionate superin- 
tendence of one individual ?—They should be placed under the 
immediate superintendence of one of the committee, who should 
condescend to treat them kindly, and converse with them in a 
friendly and familiar manner, and whe, if he deemed it neces- 
sary to find fault, would reason with and advise them in the spir- 
it of christian meekness and disinterested friendship. 

On the other hand, if he thought them deficient in point of 
mental acquirements, either from their previous habits of life, 
or the want of proper culture, he should lend them such ele- 
mentary books as would store their minds with knowledge ap- 
plicable to their sphere of action. 

Should any difference be observed in the treatment or instruction 
of the monitors, or senior classes ?—In their treatment not even a 
shadow of distinction should ever be perceivable ; but in the 
mode of development much of the improvement of the younger 


* Experience has long since convinced me, that the surest and best means 
of ascertaining in what class to place a child, is to let him begin at the lowest, 
and work his way upwards till he finds his own level. For a more particular 
explanation of this see Dr. Bell ‘On The Madras System.” 
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children will depend on the attention bestowed on their teach- 
ers. These little agents, if properly managed and inspirited, 
will, very successfully, and with great pleasure, communicate 
their stock of information to the elasses of which they have 
charge. 

Is it necessary to class the children as in other schools ?—Certain- 
ly ; and in doing this, greater powers of discrimination will be 
required than may be generally imagined ; but as Dr. Bell just- 
ly observes, there should be as few classes as possible. 

Are many books wanted, and why ?—Pestalozzi has said, that 
the child is his own book, and certainly books can be of no 
utility till the energies of the child be awakened, and he be 
made an affectionate and thinking being ; then, indeed, it would 
be advisable to furnish him with books suited to his capacity, 
and breathing the sweet odour of moral rectitude. 

Must natural objects be as much introduced as possible for the 
mind of the child to act upon ?—Yes, for the sake of creating new 
ideas and inclinations, and promoting a spirit of inquiry, and 
also that form and language may accompany each other. 

Are the children allowed some little time to play ?—Necessarily ; 
the spirits, when under confinement are generally in a dull and 
languishing state; besides, to debar children from exercise and 
fresh air, would, in a greater or less degree, impede their 
growth, and injure their health, which is certainly of much more 
consequence than learning itself. 

Should any person superintend, or direct their amusement ?—The 
master or mistress should always be an attendant observer of 
their pastimes ; but on no account whatever should the children 
be interfered with, as long as they abstain from everything in- 
jurious to the body, or tending to contaminate the mind. A 
master, however, truly interested in the happiness, or rather 
moral perfection, of his little flock, will occasionally join in their 
games, and devise new sports and exercises. 

Are they to be provided with playthings that promote muscular ex- 
ercise ?—Certainly, and particularly if they can be rendered in- 
strumental to instruction, as well as conducive to wholesome 
exercise. 

What should be the strongest punishment that should be used for 
wilful disobedience ?—A clear and public elucidation of the na- 
ture of the offence, accompanied with a suitable reprimand, 
and, if requisite, some little privation.. But, however it may be 
found necessary to act, an inflexible steadiness of purpose, 
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united to treatment the most mild and dispassionate, should ever 
be evinced. 

Is industry of any kind intended to be introduced ?—This I can- 
not doubt ; as it is necessary for man, in what outward condition 
soever he may be placed ; and, it is more than probable, that 
when the system shall have received all the energies of which 
it is capable, this will be accomplished. 

Why are the rational faculties of observation, thought, and expres- 
sion to be cultivated before those artificial powers of reading, writing, 
and cyphering ?—Because more natural, and of course more im- 
mediately connected with, and conducive to the expansion of all 
the powers of the infant heart and mind. It would be in vain to 
urge achild to the goal of knowledge or or self perfection, 
as long as there are brambles that obstruct, and thorns that 
encompass the road ; clear away the one, and blunt the poignan- 
cy of the other,—he may then be wooed forward, because he 
himself will begin to perceive the beauties of the scene that lies 
before him. 

Should the deaf and dumb, as well as the blind, be admitted into 
these schools ?—Yes ; because their spiritual powers, and mental 
capabilities can be developed, though their physical or organic 
structure be defective. 

Should the natural formation of the powers precede as much as 
possible artificial instruction ?—Most assuredly ; if the soil be not 
well and sufficiently cultivated before the seed be committed to 
its bosom, it will be in vain to expect an abundant harvest. 

Why has there been so little altention paid to the natural expansion 
of the powers, and so much to the artificial description of them ?— 

This may have been the consequence of an erroneous edu- 
cation, the ends of which have been either partial or mistaken. 
It is very natural to give our pupils a repetition of the lessons 
ourselves have heretofore received. 

Must we, if human sympathy be the result wanted, quit in a great 
measure our artificial course of rewards and punishments ?—Yes ; 
because they give the mind an improper bias. The mind that is 
morally and intellectually developed, needs neither the excite- 
ment of rewards, nor the goad of punishment ; it acts from the 
genuine impulse of internal rectitude, independent of the one or 
the other. 

Does not one kind action influence a child more than volumes of 
words !—Yes ; because he can much more readily and clearly 
comprehend actions, which are unerring demonstrations, than 
understand words, which are mere signs, and may be fallacious. 
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Does the good success of the system, in its effect on children, de- 
pend more on habits than on rules ?—On habits, which become 
permanent ; whereas rules may be forgotten or disregarded. 

Are children more delighted with this mode of training them, than 
with the old system of constraining fear ?—With this mode, which 
is evidently more congenial to their tender minds, and sensitive 
natures. 

At what age is a child sensible of shame, or ashamed of punish- 
ment ?—TIn children of a lively nature, between two and three. 
But if an entire and absolute influence be early established, by 
opening a way to the heart, there cannot possibly exist a necessity 
for corporal punishment. 

Do not children imitate, imbibe, or adopt virtues as soonas vices ; 
and why ’—Generally speaking, more prone to imitate the lat- 
ter, and the reason is, perhaps, that these are commonly the first 
presented to them. ‘The infant mind possesses powers, though 
it requires to be furnished with ideas ; sarely then, if we sup- 
ply it with amiable and virtuous ideas, it will as easily and- as 
naturally become amiable and virtuous, as it would odious and 
vicious by pursuing a contrary mode. 

Must a child rise or fall in tts natural condition according to the 
good or bad example it has to imitate, imbibe, or adopt 1—Yes ; for 
as example is far more potent, and much more durable than 
precept ; and as there are numberless circumstances to which 
children in early life are very attentive, itis of much moment 
what sentiments they imbibe from their parents and instructers, 
whose whole visible deportment will powerfully, though insensi- 
bly, influence the opinions, affections, and future conduct of 
children,—consequently their happiness, or misery, materially 
depends on the good or bad impressions they receive. 

Is corporal punishment of any use when a sense of shame does not 
attend it ?—As the only tendency of corporal punishment is to 
harden, and as the dread of it on young children is the fruitful 
source of falsehood, it should ever be studiously avoided ; in the 
present instance, it can be of no avail, because the heart that is 
callous to shame, is, in nine cases out of ten, encompassed in a 
frame steeled to punishment. 

Are good manners to be cultivated in the child and to be made as 
habitual as possible ?—-Yes ; inasmuch as they are the passports 
to favour in every stage of life, and because he should be early 
taught the respect due to his superiors. 

In what consists the principal art of infant education ?—In vary- 
ing and opposing the subjects of attention, so that they succeed 
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each other in reliefs ; and affect the mind like the disposition of 
an elegant garden, by a great number of well placed and well 
contrasted views. 

Is the master’s example considered of the first importance in these 
schools, to quicken the slumbering tie that binds them to man ?—Cer- 
tainly, for it sinks deeper into the heart than the most elaborate 
precepts ; and, as first impressions on children, though incon- 
siderable in themselves, have often a great, as well as a lasting 
effect, it necessarily follows, that every master should so con- 
duct himself as to convince the children under his care, that he 
considers kind, moral, and religious behaviour of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Out of what rank of life should the persons be chosen who are to 
conduct such schools ’—An eminent gentleman, Doctor M—, has 
said, ‘ Out of that rank of life which they are destined to teach.’ 
Without presuming to controvert the assertion, I conceive those 
persons most eligible, who have received a good education, pos- 
sess polished manners, have lived in some respectability, and 
who have known the afflictions attendant on poverty. 

Ts there any necessity of bringing the powers of the soul into activ- 
tty by the excitement of emulation ?—Not in the least ; emulation 
seldom fails to engender vain glory, if not pride, and is often 
productive of other mischievous consequences. 

Is there any kind of rewards necessary to awaken attention, if 
children are actively, intelhgibly, affectionately excited and govern- 
ed?—In my opinion, none ;—it is not unlikely that they may ex- 
cite mercenary feelings ; added to which they are creative of 
jealousy. 

Can children gain too much experimental knowledge, in the first 
eight or ten years of their lives, to render them unfit for service ?— 

So far from conceiving it would unfit them for service, I should 
deem those best adapted for it, who possessed such knowledge ; 
because such persons would not only feel and understand, but 
more readily and cheerfully perform the duties their respective 
stations may demand. 

Why are the precepts which are stored up in the minds of chil- 
dren, so little influential on self improvement ?—Most probably be- 
cause they have not been clearly elucidated, properly impressed, 
and rightly directed. 
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HARTFORD FEMALE SEMINARY. 


[The following exposition of the mode of conducting this 
useful and prosperous institution, is extracted from a pamphlet 
containing a catalogue of the officers, teachers, and pupils of 
the seminary, together with a brief account of the principles of 
instruction and discipline. In the statements which follow, our 
readers will recognize the same clearness and practical force 
of thought, as in the strictures by the same writer, in a former 
number of the Journal. In these, the prevailing defects in 
female schools were distinctly shown, and several valuable sug- 
gestions were at the same time made, with a view to the 
improvement of female education in general. 

From the respectable and ample patronage conferred on the 
Hartford seminary, there is every reason to infer the entire 
success of all similar efforts to raise the standard of instruction 
for the female sex. In most of our large cities there are enter- 
prises of this kind commenced, or already in full operation ; 
and by these, the advantages of a full course of liberal instruc- 
tion are rendered accessible to a great portion of the community, 
for the benefit of that sex on which usually devolves the care 
of early education. From these attempts, much good will, no 
doubt, result ; and especially where instructers are duly careful 
to shun publicity and display in the exercises of their schools, 
and in the expedients adopted for incitements te application. 

We regret the impossibility of laying before our readers the 
whole appendix of the pamphlet from which our extracts /are 
made. Several of the rules and requisitions seem to be pecu- 
liarly judicious ; though some, we must admit, appear to us to 
possess a tendency rather questionable. We allude chiefly 
to the ‘honours ’ conferred, and the mode of graduating them. ] 


The institution is under the care of Miss C. E. Beecher, as- 
sisted by eight other teachers and two assistant pupils. The 
building lately erected for the accommodation of the institution, 
is furnished with a large hall in which the pupils sit to study 
while not engaged in recitations. In addition to this, there are 
seven other rooms occupied as a library, lecture and recitation 
rooms. A large yard is attached to the building, for exercise 
and amusement. 

A chemical and philosophical apparatus are provided, and 
a library commenced. 
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Pupils are received at any age, or any advance of scholar- 
ship ; though it is wished that none under the age of 12 should 
apply. 

As it respects the course of study to be pursued, it is consid- 
ered desirable to consult the wishes of parents, so far as it can 
be done without interfering with important regulations. One 
thing, however, is considered as indispensable, and that is, that 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic be studied by all who have 
not a good knowlede of these branches. One teacher is con- 
stantly employed in the hall, in enforcing order, answering ques- 
tions, mending pens, and sending the classes to recite. To each 
of the other teachers, the care of one or two studies is particu- 
larly entrusted, and she has the direction and management of all 
the classes in these branches. This division of labour, as it 
respects the several branches taught, is found to be of essential 
advantage both to pupils and to teachers. 

Each teacher has a particular recitation room for her classes ; 
and they are sent at regular intervals by the teacher, who acts as 
governess in the hall. 

One hour is devoted to the recitation of each class, and dur- 
ing this interval it is not so much the object of the teachers to 
find out how much has been learned as to communicate know- 
ledge by explanation and illustration of the lesson of the day. 
All printed forms of questions are avoided, as fitted rather to 
save the labour of the teacher than to benefit the scholar. 

In those branches in which such questions are generally most 
used, the teacher reads over the lesson for the coming day, ex- 
plains it, and points out the leading principles, and those parts 
which deserve particular attention. At recitations, the pupils 
are required to give the ideas in their own language and not in 
the words of the book, and the form of questions is studiously 
varied to induce this habit. At first it is very difficult with many 
pupils to break their habits of acquiring words rather than ideas ; 
but when this is done, their lessons become much more interest- 
ing as well as useful. At recitations the scholars are encour- 
aged to ask questions—express opinions—and discuss princi- 
ples. To those of more matured minds, it is sometimes the case 
that some question is proposed for discussion. They then choose 
one of the alternatives presented, and after some intervening 
days for preparation, they meet with their teacher and discuss 
the subject. The question is then decided by vote. 

It is the object of the teachers to make the hours of recitation 
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as pleasant as possible ; and this is so much the case that many 
look forward to the hours to be spent in the recitation rooms, as 
some of the most desirable in the day. 

A short account may be interesting of the mode adopted in 
several of the branches taught. In geography, the pupils are 
first required to learn all that can be obtained from the maps, 
and during this course they are required to draw maps from mem- 
ory on the slate or black board, and then to give a minute ac- 
count of the country thus pourtrayed, After thus completing the 
maps, Woodbridge’s large Geography, is used, from which se- 
lections are made according to the discretion of the teacher. 
These selections have reference to the previous knowledge ac- 
quired, and also the time which the pupil is able to devote to an 
education ; as those who will pursue their studies a number of 
years, can enter more minutely into this study than those whose 
time and opportunities are more limited. 

For mental arithmetic, the classes use Colburn’s work, and in 
doing each sum are required to state aloud the processes by 
which the answer is obtained, and the reason of it. 

In written arithmetic, by the aid of a little work prepared for 
the purpose, the pupils are taught to explain the principles upon 
which the most important rules are constructed. They are ac- 
customed also to do sums upon the black board, and explain the 
principles of each process as they proceed. There is no study 
in which the immediately beneficial effects are discovered so much 
as in this. The command of the thoughts which this process re- 
quires, the precision of language demanded, and the accuracy 
of thinking and reasoning which it induces, are most desirable 
and important. 

In teaching history, the excellent set of charts just published 
by Mr. Henry Bostwick, of New-York, are used. It is believed 
that all teachers, when they become practically acquainted with 
their peculiar excellencies, will consider them an invaluable ac- 
quisition. The method pursued is, first to give them a general 
outline of ancient geography as drawn out on the map at the 
head of the chart. This is done by dictation from the teacher, 
and notes are written by the scholars. Each pupil is provided 
with a chart which she examines as the teacher proceeds, and 
with the aid of the chart and the notes, learns the lesson for the 
next day. 

After the geography is acquired, the chart being divided into 
certain regular periods, one, two, or three lectures are given on 
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each period, by the teacher, according to the number and im- 
portance of the events included in it. While the teacher is 
presenting a description of the most interesting characters and 
events, the pupils find the country, the date, the names of the 
characters, their genealogy, and the general history of the sey- 
eral nations, all presented tothe eye on their charts, which thus 
greatly assists in fixing the fixing the lecture in their memory. 
Some notes are taken at the same time, and the next day the 
class is examined on the previous lecture. It is found necessa- 
ry in order to make this branch interesting, that at least two 
terms should be devoted it ; and hereafter, ancient history will 
be pursued in the winter term, and modern history in the sum- 
mer. 

In chemistry, a coure of experimental lectures is delivered by 
a professional gentleman, each one of which is intended to il- 
lustrate the daily lesson given out and explained by the teach- 
er. On account of the heat occasioned by performing the ex- 
periments, this branch will be pursued only during the winter 
term. 

In rhetoric and logic, the classes are required to analyze the 
ideas, arguments, and arrangement of certain pieces pointed out 
by the teacher. They are also required to compose examples 
of the various figures of rhetoric, and of the various modes of ar- 
gument, syllogisms, &c., pointed out in logic. 

In geometry, the pupils are accustomed to draw their own di- 
agrams on the black board, while demonstrating, and to place 
different letters from those in the book. The black board is al- 
so used in algebra. 

In composition, the following method is pursued, A pupil is 
never required to write on any subject till she has first obtained 
some ideas on that subject. 

The younger pupils and those least accustomed to composing, 
are required to write stories, descriptions, conversations and hu- 
mourous pieces, that a suitable command of language may be 
acquired. 

When this is in some measure attained, a didactic subject is 
given out by the teacher to whom this branch is committed. 

The nature and method of the several parts required in a com- 
position, are then pointed out, explained, and somewhat illustra- 
ted. The faults common in an introduction, in the arrangement, 
and in the style and language, are also pointed out. A regular 
plan is then given, and the mode of expanding and illustrating 
explained. The class when thus prepared, is then required to 
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write on this subject. After the composition is written, the faults 
are pointed out, and the piece is to be rewritten. 

A exercise either in composing or rewriting, is required eve- 
ry week. 

After some practice in this manner the pupils are ready to 
originate and prepare their own subjects. 

Wednesday mornings are devoted to exercises in reading and 
spelling. The work used for reading is Porter’s Analysis, and 
the teachers first read over the pieces together themselves, be- 
fore instructing their classes. One hour also on Wednesday af- 
ternoon is devoted to botany, or some other miscellaneous and 
interesting study. 

Saturday morning is devoted to grammar by those who are not 
well acqainted with its principles. The others read the best 
parts of Paradise Lost, when its beauties are pointed out, and its 
allusions explained by the teacher. In this exercise, Addison’s 
critique on this work is read, the Classical Dictionary consulted, 
and every method sought to render interesting and intelligible 
this sublime poem. 

In addition to the general care of the regular studies and oth- 
er business of the school, the principal teacher has the immedi- 
ate charge of the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 
It is the constant aim to induce the scholars to act from consci- 
entious motives in discharging all their duties, 

In imparting religious instruction, one thing is ever borne in 
mind—that the susceptibilities of youth, and especially of young 
females, are not to be strongly called forth ; nor is religious in- 
fluence to depend chiefly upon these. The conscience and the 
understanding are addressed more than the passions, and the ef- 
fects which follow are then to be more valued and trusted. Nei- 
ther is it considered desirable to make any effects which may 
follow the faithful discharge of christian duty a subject of noto- 
riety and remark. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Children’s Questions. 


[The following paragraphs are from Locke, and other emi- 
nent writers on education, whose sentiments are selected and 
VOL III,——NO. VIII, 59 
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classed in the Parents’ Friend. The observations quoted are 
perhaps somewhat ordinary in their character ; but they relate 
to a subject of great moment in parental management and influ- 
ence ; and they suggest a very natural and salutary method of 
developing the mental faculties,—leaving the child the free and 
natural action of his own powers, and yet furnishing him with 
all requisite guidance. | 


Curiosity in children is but an appetite after knowledge, 
which ought to be encouraged as the great instrument nature 
has provided to remove that ignorance they were born with, and 
which without this busy inquisitiveness would make them dull and 
useless creatures. To encourage this temper, a child should 
never be checked or discountenanced for any inquiries he shall 
make, but a plain answer should be given, and the subjects ex- 
plained to him as far as is suitable to his age and capacity. But 
great care should be taken, that they never receive deceitful and 
eluding answers. They easily perceive when they are slighted 
and deceived, and quickly learn the trick of neglect, dissimula- 
tion, and falsehood, which they observe others to make use of ; 
and if by chance their curiosity leads them to ask what they 
should not know, it is a great deal better to tell them plainly 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to know, than to pop 
them off with a falsehood or a frivolous answer. 

If a child is fond of reasoning, care should be taken that this 
inclination is not checked in him, and that he is not misled by 
captious or fallacious ways of talking to him ; and ifhis reasons 
are quite out of the way, let him, without being laughed at for 
his mistake, be gently put into the right. For after all, reason, 
being the highest and most important faculty of our minds, de- 
serves the greatest care and attention in cultivating it ; the right 
improvement and exercise of it being the highest perfection that 
a man can attain to in this life. 

% * * * * * * ~ * * 

The thoughts of a child resemble a lighted candle exposed to 
the wind. He asks a question perhaps, but before you can re- 
ply his eyes are fixed on the ceiling, and he is counting all the 
figures that are painted there, or the panes of glass in the win- 
dows ; and if you attempt to lead him back to his first idea, it 
seems as great a restraint to him, as if you were to imprison 
him. You should therefore be very cautious in exercising the 
faculties of his mind, until they have gained sufficient strength. 
Always answer his questions immediately, and suffer him to ask 
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others, when inclined. Keep his curiosity alive, supply him with 
good materials, and wait patiently till his mind has gained 
strength ; and then the ideas you have instilled into him will nat- 
urally be combined, and assist him to reason justly. 

Content yourself with following and assisting nature. As 
children know little, they must not be encouraged to talk much ; 
but as they have much to learn, they are always inclined to ask 
questions. It is sufficient to give them plain answers and some- 
times add an easy simile to render your explanation the clearer. 
If they judge too decidedly on subjects of which they are igno- 
rant, puzzle them with fresh questions, till they feel their error, 
without bluntly contradicting them. At the same time show 
them by some real mark of esteem, not by mere idle praise, that 
you are much better satisfied with their doubting and asking 
questions about what they do not understand, than even with a 
just opinion. This is the best way to teach them politeness and 
and true modesty, and to inspire them with contempt for those 
disputes that so commonly prevail among young people of little 
information. Endeavour to take advantage of the curiosity nat- 
ural to children. In the country, when they see a windmill and 
ask what it is, take this opportunity to describe to them the pro- 
cess by which bread is made ; and when they see reapers in a 
field, explain what they are doing, and how the corn is sown 
and multiplies in the earth. Never appear tired of their ques- 
tions, for these are the means offered you by nature to facilitate 
their instruction. Let them see, you take pleasure in informing 
them, and you may thus insensibly teach them how every article, 
that is useful to man or an object of commerce, is made. ‘Thus, 
without any particular study, they will by degrees not only learn 
the best manner of preparing every article they use, but the fair 
price of each, which is the true foundation of economy. 

*” * * ~ * * * * * * 

When your child plies you with questions, do not discourage 
him ; for curiosity well turned is the mainspring of knowledge. 
He will probably ask more than you have skill to answer ; if this 
be the case acknowledge it honestly, and do not save your own 
credit by chiding or laughing at him for his impertinence ; if the 
thing be above his comprehension, or not proper to be known, or 
too trifling to deserve pains, show him that calmly ; if none of 
these obstacles interfere, explain the matter clearly to his capaci- 
ty, or which is better, where it can be done, follow Socrates’ 
method, by leading him dexterously to find out the proper answer 
for himself. 
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MODES OF INSTRUCTION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


[The following is one of a series of articles contributed to the 
early numbers of the French Journal of Education, by M. Bal- 
ly, an eminent member of the medical profession. Several of 
the writer’s humane and just observations apply to methods more 
prevalent, perhaps, in foreign countries than in the United States ; 
but the benevolent spirit of his remarks would exert a favourable 
influence on education universally, if incorporated with existing 
systems of exercise and discipline, especially in elementary 
schools. The sentiments of M. Bally extend, in their true ap- 
plication, not only to the use of corporal severities, but to all 
modifications of pain and fear which may be avoided, by recourse 
to other expedients. The teachers of primary schools, it is to 
be feared, sometimes contract a harshness of manner, which 
wears away the tenderness of the spirit of childhood, or a habit 
of hasty and impatient expression, which, through the secret in- 
fluence of sympathy, disturbs and irritates the temper of the pu- 
pils, and contributes to render school hours unnecessarily irk- 
some to their feelings. 

The state of restraint and confinement, too, in which it is so 
eustomary to retain children at school, is justly stigmatized in 
the following essay. A great reformation in this particular is, 
no doubt, gaining ground in every community where education 
is professedly a subject of common interest ; and much of this 
improvement is certainly to be attributed to the system of mutu- 
al instruction, which requires a comparatively ample allotment 
of space for its various exercises, and which is now so generally 
adopted, at least in schools destined for large numbers of pu- 
pils. A more effectual remedy, however, for the evils of pre- 
mature sedentary constraint has offered itself recently, in the 
system pursued in the infant schools. These institutions, by 
their salutary arrangements for exercise and health, have de- 
monstrated that it is not sufficient for the purposes of education 
that we abstain from doing injury to the bodily system of chil- 
dren ; but that a considerate regard to healthful accommodation 
is essential to the free development of the mental energies, and 
favourable, in no slight degree, to that of the moral powers, in 
relation to the intercoure of life, and to the prospects which ex- 
tend to a higher state of being. 

Alluding to the exploded custom of wrapping up infants in in- 
numerable folds of clothing, the author proceeds as follows. | 
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Ir has been seen, in fact, that the injurious custom of con- 
fining the members checked the expansion of the physical frame ; 
and that, in exercising an illjudged constraint during the period 
of instruction, the moral faculties are impaired, at the same time 
that disease is entailed on the organs. 

As the fault is the same in all the stages of instruction, it pro- 
duces universally the same effects : it injures the delicate organ- 
ization of youth, and extends obvious detriment to the health. 
It is necessary, therefore, to comprehend, in the same strictures, 
both what concerns primary instruction, and what exists in stages 
more advanced.—Hufeland has said, It is only the best physical 
and moral education, which can put man in possession of his 
physical and intellectual powers. 

To command and to enforce a sustained attention in schools, 
it has been deemed indispensable to recur sometimes to threats— 
sometimes to chastisements. As the language of reason could 
not suffice to render motionless, little beings whom nature en- 
tices to a course opposed to our views, we have recourse to in- 
struments of pain. * . * * ° ° 

The custom is bad ; if recent attempts have proved that a just 
distribution of rewards, that a privation of them, that the fear 
of blame, that a lively emulation, maintained, revived, by a mul- 
tiplicity of expedients, and supported by a regular system of 
gymnastic movements which render instruction agreeable ;—if 
these attempts have demonstrated the uselessness of coercive 
measures. 

This proof, then, is furnished ; and every day it receives a 
new degree of confirmation in those primary schools which char- 
ity and beneficence are raising amidst troubles and confusion.* 
By the routine adopted, study is varied ; and, ceasing to be mo- 
notonous, it has ceased to be injurious to health and irksome to the 
mind. Attention is discontinued the moment it becomes fa- 
tiguing, and is exchanged for slight exercises which form a part 
of the system of operations ; and which only serve to enliven 
the youthful spirit, and relieve the action of the brain. By this 
innocent expedient, the body is never fatigued, and the intellect 
retains all the energy it requires. The pupil takes more inter- 
est in exertion which pleases him : he performs it with so much 
more alacrity, as he never suffers from it. It is thus that all the 


_* Alluding to the monitorial schools established in 1815, by the Society for 
Elementary Instruction.—Ep. 
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faculties, all the organs, simultaneously employed, operate to 
the best advantage. This result is decisive. 

Strange affair! Our instructers, though so well nurtured in 
the reading of the ancients, appear for the most part to have 
overlooked the necessity of two inseparable educalions, which 
ought always to advance hand in hand—that of the body, and 
that of the mind ; and, by a consequence very natural, they have 
neglected the principle of enforcing the one at the same time 
with the other. For, as Montaigne says, It is not a soul, it is not 
a body that we cultivate—it is aman. We are not to formthem 
separately, but to conduct them equally—as a couple of ‘steeds 
attached to the same poie. 

In colleges, the time is very well divided between exertion and 
recreation. All the advantage, however, has by no means been 
obtained from these which might have been. It would be neces- 
sary to direct them in the most advantageous ways for the de- 
velopment of the powers, as is practised in some establishments 
of Germany. But this is not the object of our present discus- 
sion. Our only question, here, is in relation to what is custom- 
ary during the time of application, and to the happy modifica- 
tions introduced in primary establishments. 

It appears singular that this intermixture of exercises of which 
we have been speaking ; that this combination, so favourable to 
the progress of the intellect, and so calculated to maintain the 
body in all its vigour, could be considered as an innovation. 
Independently of the precepts of Plato, who recommends to ren- 
der instruction agreeable by varying it with amusements and re- 
creations, the method of the Greeks has come down to us in the 
authentic relations transmitted by their writers, and by those of 
Rome—as Cicero and Quinctilian. 

During the last age, great efforts were made to divest the 
moments of exertion of whatever rendered them wearisome. The 
method which we now employ was almost entirely known to 
Rollin. We have seen the modifications introduced in 1744 by 
the Abbe’ Bertaud, for reading only. But M. Gauthier, guided 
by his genius, embraced a much more extensive career in 1786, 
and he extended to all instruction in grammar, geography, and 
history, the happy conception to aid these branches by means of 
games. He also succeeded in rendering less dry and less fa- 
tiguing the study of arithmetic. Some of his improvements in 
aid of this science ought to constitute an epoch in the annals of 
physical education, and in the records of instruction, It is thus 
that in the institute at Yverdun has been discovered the art 
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equally of avoiding the exhaustion of the mind and that of the 
organs, which is a natural consequence of the former—in sup- 
plying the scholars with movable objects, which they add or 
substract to form different numbers,—a practice somewhat re- 
sembling that of the Dutch, who make use of small cubes for the 
same purpose. ° my S * ° 

This method approaches to those which we employ, at pres- 
ent, in our primary establishments,—in the manner in which 
calculations are sometimes formed, by the children themselves, 
who assemble or separate, in order to vary numbers by frequent 
change of place: they favour, in this way, that motion which we 
consider the source and the guaranty of good health ; convinced, 
as we are, along with Ackermann, that ‘ movement is almost as 
necessary to man as nourishment.’ 

It is impossible to avoid appealing continually to the ancients, 
when we treat of physical education: to neglect their precepts 
would be to reject the lessons of nature, which they knew so 
well how to copy, and to succeed in this respect, we cannot act 
more wisely than by studying them. 

In collecting the knowledge thus scattered, men capable of 
seizing the true points of view have come to found those estab- 
lishments which are the admiration of our day. The institution 
at Yverdun is well known—a sort of wonder—raised to such a 
degree of perfection, that it is with difficulty we can conceive 
the hope of enjoying it in our country. 

We repeat, however, that our present inquiry extends only to 
the important modification introduced during the time of mental 
exertion itself—a modification so necessary, so indispensable, 
that, of itself, it seems to us capable of correcting the faults of 
the old system ; and that we see no security for the feeble or- 
ganization of some children, if it is not decidedly adopted in all 
departments of instruction. 

We confine to their benches, for several hours in succession, 
the little scholars in our primary schools, as is done in colleges: 
we demand of them a continual stillness, against which their 
whole nature revolts ; we enforce the attention of grave years, at 
an epoch when the mind, endowed with an extraordinary mobility, 
ought to be permitted to pass over a great number of objects at 
once, in order to secure a liberal provision of ideas. It is thus 
that the brain, an organ so delicate, becomes fatigued, exhaust- 
ed, and ultimately produces disordered principles, incongruous 
thoughts, and sometimes fails into idiotism—a result sufficiently 
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ascertained in several instances of persons originally possessed 
of great intellect, 

Unfortunately the experience of ages is lost upon men. The 
majority, seduced by the charm of hypotheses, give themselves 
up to speculative meditations rather than to the observation of 
nature. One daily sees in families, injuries caused by an edu- 
cation well conceived in relation to the intellectual faculties, but 
badly directed as regards the physical frame ; and, far from en- 
deavouring to understand or correct their views, people remain- 
ing utterly unsuspicious that such a mistake exists. Parents 
content themselves with lamenting, without suspecting, the source 
of their grief ; and they attribute often to hereditary dispositions 
what is owing only to the bad direction of instruction. 

The science of medicine should hold up its light over this dark 
point ; but its ministers are only consulted in diseases, and nev- 
er upon the arrangement of plans of study,—far from judging 
their intervention indispensable, it is not even thought to be ne- 
cessary. We forget that that the ancients, who summed up all 
instruction in music and gymnastics,—or, in other words, what- 
ever relates to the exercises of the mind, and of the body, added 
to this division a new branch which they denominated medical 
gymnastics. 

The frail organization of the first period of life can never be 
compared with that of adults, whose fibre has acquired all its 
firmness. This idea alone ought to make us fearful of exposing 
to injury the delicacy of the organs, and attacking the very be- 
ginning of their development. Although the barbarous custom 
of chastisement had, it must be admitted, the merit of fixing some 
children upon their books. or their paper, it had also the incon- 
venience of injuring the elements of the organization and the 
springs of life. Why forget that the body, when it is undergo- 
ing its development, is like soft wax susceptible of every impres- 
sion? It is possible to compel the intellect to acquire ideas ; 
but if violence is employed it blunts sensibility : it destroys, by 
checking vitality, the harmony which ought to exist among the 
different functions of the system. 

The result of all these principles is, that we must study man 
in connexion with the means which nature has imparted to him 
for his growth. It is in the noble pursuits of anatomy, of physi- 
ology, and hygiene, that we find the necessary guides for his first 
education. In investigating these sources, we become convinced 
that the motive or muscular power is endued with a prodigious 
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activity, designed by nature to impress on the agents of move- 
ment the firmness and the force which is useful to them. 

Two extremes, equally hurtful, are to be shunned—that of 
permitting too much scope to this mobility, (often excessive,) 
which precipitates into excesses very common at an early age, 
and that of limiting to a circle too narrow, which renders the vi- 
tal exertion imperfect, reduces the organs to a state of emacia- 
tion, weakens the sanguineous system, alters the lymph, and de- 
forms the osseous system. 

The disposition to these extremes is to be corrected by wis- 
dom and experience. The art of the preceptor consists in 
moderating excessive mobility or enlivening habitual dulness. 

No one is ignorant that the instruments of motion are the 
fleshy and red-coloured parts, composed of small and very short 
fibres, the union of which forms as it were, bundles, which are 
called muscles. ‘These, even during sleep, are in a state of os- 
cillation, greater in early years, and diminishing as we approach 
oldage. This is proved by so many physiological and pathologi- 
cal phenomena, that it is scarcely necessary to recur to the fact 
that to this principle is attributed the origin of many convulsive 
maladies, so frequent in the early stage of life. 

It is to the will that the otal movement of a muscle is sub- 
jected, while the partial action of the fibres is pretty generally 
withdrawn from its contre}. If this partial and imperceptible 
mobility is performed with force, as happens in infancy, the in- 
dividual becomes impatient, eager for movement and change of 
place: he is drawn into it by his constitution, as a stream is to- 
wards declivities ; and if he is compelled to a motionless state, 
through fear, through chastisement, or even by the influence of 
reason, the laws of his organization and the laws of nature are 
equally violated ; and serious maladies or tendencies to contract 
them, are the necessary consequences. It is our part, then, to 
endeavour to communicate to the body all the. activity, all the 
force, all the firmness, which it is one day to exert in society, 
which protects it. This last suggestion explains why it is neces- 
sary, also, that physical education be directed in consonance 
with the laws of the state and the manners of the age. 

These principles once established, it is easy to see that to 
their judicious application in the new establishments, is owing 
the air of satisfaction and of conscious freedom preserved by the 
young pupils. If their faces appear better coloured, it is be- 
cause the blood circulates more freely in their veins ; as noth- 
ing oppresses their nervous system, nothing alters their natural 
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gaiety ; the brain enjoying all its physical liberty, attention is 
not painful, the imagination suffers no fatigue ; because it is of- 
ten in repose, it is always ready for fresh exertion ; no effort 
being made to restrain the pupils, beyond the limits prescribed 
by reason, more docility and more silence are obtained of them. 
In one word this succession of little exercises, of slight movements, of 
interchange of place, ensure the health of the body, the free expansion 
of the mental facullies, and an amenity of disposition. 


[Parents, in their domestic tuition and management, and teach- 
ers of elementary schools—in cities more especially, should al- 
ways carry with them the spirit of the closing sentiment of this 
article. There have been periods in the progress of society, 
and there still are conditions of life, in which health may be fair- 
ly taken as a point assumed, being provided for in the free scope 
for bodily exercise, or the strong inducements to it, which are natu- 
rally attached to particular occupations. Of this we have an exam- 
ple in the art of agriculture, or in the active mechanic arts ; and 
formerly the same wastrue, to some extent, in most employments, 
when exercise and recreation were habitual and reputable among 
all classes of society, and even the sedentary citizen, by a wise 
arrangement of his business, and an enlightened compliance with 
the dictates of his nature, encountered no obstacle in his pro- 
gress to a fresh and healthy old age. Now—and particularly in 
city life—the case is very different: amusement and recreation 
are looked on with a suspicious eye, as nearly akin to dissipa- 
tion. The rich man may ride, but even that sparingly, if he 
would be respectable—the man in humbler circumstances may 
walk, but he is of necessity under restrictions from the weather. 
No place is accessible to the great body of city population, 
where light aud exhilarating exercise may be enjoyed at all 
times, or, indeed, at any time ; and, as for our gymnasia, they 
are ridiculed by the majority, and soon abandoned by even the 
few who have courage to resort to them ; and unfortunately 
parents are, for the most part, too negligent or indifferent to per- 
mit their children to derive any benefit from them. A tacit con- 
spiracy against health seems thus to have been formed ; and both 
energy and enterprize are needed on the part of teachers to 
break it up. In plain language, the best hope of the young for 
permanent health and constant activity, lies with the teachers of 
elementary schools. Exercise, to be taken effectually, must be 
taken habitually, in early years, and may be judiciously called 
in, to relieve and vary the routine of school tuition ; it should be 
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wrought up with mental exertion, that it may serve the double 
purpose of invigorating both mind and body. In this way it may 
help to form a:taste for purer animal gratifications than otherwise 
are wont to be current in society, and so may subserve the great 
purpose of elevating the popular mind, and improving the general 
character. } 


REVIEW. 


Observations on a Practical System of Translation, with a few Re- 
marks on the Modes generally pursued in learning Languages. 
By Mariano Cust I Sorter. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Lit- 
tle, & Wilkins. 1828. 8vo. pp. 63. 


A hasty notice of this pamphlet was given in our last number, 
with a view, chiefly, to aid in advertising the appearance of a 
treatise which seemed so well adapted to promote the improve- 
ment of classical education. A more deliberate perusal has 
greatly enhanced our estimation of this meritorious essay, and 
our gratitude—in common, we presume, with that of all classi- 
cal teachers who have had opportunity to read it—for a produc- 
tion which throws so much satisfactory light on a laborious and 
important department of instruction. 

We are happy to see the subject of this treatise taken up by 
one who affords so full evidence of being at once an accom- 
plished scholar and a practical linguist. For the advocates of 
what is so unjustly called the Hamiltonian system of instruction, 
have, in several instances, by their avowed predilections for 
popular intelligence and general utility, afforded no slight ground 
of presumption that they lack the devoted spirit and enthusiasm 
of scholarship, without which, it is pretty generally thought, no- 
body ca” ily appreciate the importance of classical literature, 
or discuss, with genuine intelligence, any question pertaining 
strictly to its interests. The correctness ofthis prevailing notion 
it is not our object to investigate ; though we may be indulged 
in the passing suggestion that, in regard to the value of classical 
learning, our ideas are to be formed by the spirit and not by the 
letter of the case ; and that the instructers of youth, especially 
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in classical schools and in colleges, if they would prove truly, 
and to the full extent of the word, mental benefactors, would 
need to devote a much larger share of their pupils’ attention to 
the study of the grandeur, the force, and the gracefulness of 
thought by which the ancient classical writers are distinguish- 
ed, so as if possible to elevate the mind of the student to a just 
sympathy with conceptions so ennobling and so attractive. A 
fine preparation would thus be made for the independent and 
original efforts of the individual ; while his expression would 
be invigorated and inspired, without being confined to the limits 
of a literal model. Antiquity, in its purest eras, has left us ex- 
amples of what the human mind is, when untrammelled by the 
precision of art, and unquenched by the insipidity of a montonous 
civilization ; when it is yet fresh and overflowing with the gen- 
uine impulses of nature. In subsequent periods, it exhibits the 
refinement and the graces of enlightened art ; and to blend the 
influences of these stages of mental progress, and to shed them 
in due proportion and in full power over the young mind, is the 
true ambition of an instructer, 

How very different the common method is, with all its verbal 
minuteness, and mechanical and laborious precision, we need 
not say. To these things, indeed, in their proper place—in el- 
ementary tuition—we would never object ; but we believe we 
may safely affirm, that, of all the classical teachers in this ex- 
tensive country, not a tenth part ever go out of the narrow round 
of literal interpretation or free translation ; leaving the student 
to acquire what he may of the spirit of the author’s conceptions 
Of grammatical and philological analysis there is sufficient, but 
of intellectual and philosophical investigation nothing is attempt- 
ed. Hence it happens that much is lost to individuals, and much 
in regard to the progress of the human race ; whose advance- 
ment in each successive generation, depends not on a servile 
fidelity to the examples of preceding ages, but on concentrating 
and acquiring the spirit of their most successful efforts, while 
the present is left to the free exercise and full enjoyment of all 
its original and individual power. To such results every teache: 
may contribute by the spirit of his daily instructions ; and the 
true improvement of education is to be looked for, not so much 
from theories and systems, or new and expeditious methods, as 
from the personal influence exerted in the business of teaching. 

As immediately connected with this view of the subject, and 
presenting, at the same time, an impressive view of the respon- 
sibilities of the instructer’s office, we would refer our readers to 
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the following extract from the pamphlet under review. The 
value of good living instruction is a thing, which, in this day of 
improved books and systems, we are very prone to lose sight 
of. 


‘ Before we attempt to give an idea of this system of translation, 
it seems to be incumbent upon us frankly to express our opinion 
in regard to the particular methods which may be, and those that 
are generally pursued in teaching languages, We must, there- 
fore, at the very outset, say, that no mode of instruction has yet 
been, or will probably ever be, discovered, which, in any manner, 
can supersede the necessity of judicious and skilful teachers, and 
the order of instruction that they must devise, consistent, in every 
respect, with the particular age, capacity, and acquirements of their 
pupils. 

‘ Books may impart more or less knowledge, may explain more 
or fewer difficulties; but they cannot, in themselves, supply de- 
ficiencies or infuse a sympathetic ardor, the two only qualities that 
can give any system claims to superiority. One author in his book 
may have foreseen more difficulties in acquiring the science of 
which he treats than another, and therefore given more ample ex- 
planations ; another may have conceived more niceties or subtle- 
ties in the science itself, and given more elucidations ; but noone 
can know the particular obstacles which will arise to the minds of 
different learners, except he who is consiantly watching the im- 
pediments that obstruct their progress. He alone, therefore, can 
remove them at the moment when they are presented. If he be 
not sufficiently skilful in effecting this to the satisfaction of the 
student, if he be not possessed of sufficient vigour and activity to 
impart courage by example, the best systems will avail but little, 
and if he be, the worst will accomplish all that is needed. 

‘Few there are, indeed, so strongly impressed with the necessity 
of what they learn, as to keep alive, by the simple impulse of their 
ambition, that interior flame of enthusiasm, which cheers amidst 
difficulties, and presses forward amidst obstacles. ‘The generality 
of students, of whatever age or condition they may be, feel the ne- 
cessity of some stimulus besides that of the advantages which the 
acquisition of any knowledge or science places before them. The 
reward of study is too far removed to be always considered, and 
too uncertain, to be always expected. The learner must there- 
fore feel a strong desire of improvement, which will rouse him to 
study for the sake of knowledge itself; a great anxiety to over- 
come obstacles, for the sake only of overcoming them. These, it 
is not in the power of any book or system to impart. They pro- 
ceed from that sympathetic feeling, with which the the well regu- 
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lated warmth and enthusiasm of our instructer inspires us; if, by 
his skill and judgment, he has obtained our entire confidence. 

A superficial observer, who should not carry his investigations 
beyond the present age, might, at the sight of so many new dic- 
tionaries and new grammars, all ‘ better’ than those which prece- 
ded them, doubt whether, a century since, any language or sci- 
ence could at all be acquired. Yet it is well known, that the 
Greeks and Romans availed themselves, as we do, of elementary 
aids to acquire a correct knowledge of their languages, and of rhe- 
torics to use them with elegance and effect. No longer time was 
allowed then, than is now, to accomplish all this; yet, for the last 
two hundred years, we have been supposed to improve on the an- 
cient systems. There must have been, therefore, something supe- 
rior to any general method, superior to any elementary book ; that 
is, good instructers. 

Elementary treatises, whatever excellences they may possess, 
and under whatever aspect they may be viewed, cannot be said to 
offer any other advantages than to enable the instructer toadvance 
his pupils with less labour, and them to study their lessons with 
more satisfaction and less difficulty. For it will scarcely be doubt- 
ed, that a good teacher may be able to explain more, and with 
greater success, than the best elementary book which can possibly 
be written. If, in the acquisition of any language, every student 
could have an eminent teacher who would devote to him his undi- 
vided attention ; who would analyze the particular character of his 
mind; who would explain to him every difficulty as it would be 
presented, and commit to writing, in a manner, suitable to his com- 
prehension, the principal rules by which the language is directed, 


we should have found a system, which if we followed, the want of 


elementary books would not be felt, and a system in our opinion, 
the nearest to perfection. Languages, and indeed any science, 
will, therefore, be taught with greater success whatever elementary 
books may be used, in those institutions, in which the instructers 
are more skilful, patient, and judicious, and the classes consist of 
a small number of students.’ 


We proceed now to the main subject of our author’s investi- 
gation ; presenting his own statement of the question at issue, 
but premising that his view of the method prescribed by the em- 
inent authorities of whom he makes mention, is, perhaps, not in 
all respects exactly just. We would not say that it is unfair or 
impartial ; but it seems to us incomplete. Locke and Du Mar- 
sais are represented by Mr. Cubi as the advocates of literal and 
interlineary translation exclusively. ‘This we presume is one of 
those inadvertences into which even the most candid of writers 
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occasionally fall, through the enthusiasm of the mind and the 
interest of discussion. Those eminent philosophers would nev- 
er, it seems to us, have given the sanction of their names to a 
method so crude and superficial. Their object, if we mistake 
not, was to use the aid of translation, as a facility for the first 
stages of tuition—as an introduction to the study of the lengua- 
ges—not as a system for constant use, and for all stages alike. 
Grammar, in all its details, they never meant ultimately to ex- 
clude: their intention was to impart it gradually, as the mind was 
able to receive it, and to obtain benefit from it. 

This, we may mention here once for all, is the only ground of 
difference between Mr. Cubi’s ideas and our own. The method 
which he recommends involves the twofold labour of translation 
and parsing in the very first steps of the pupil’s advancement. 
In other words, he would furnish the pupil with a vocabulary or 
glossary, appended to the book which he reads, and with an am- 
ple supply of minute grammatical notes at the foot of every 
page. Translation, etymology, and syntax, are thus all combined 
in every lesson, commencing with the very first which the pu- 
pil attempts. This method, we admit, is calculated to make 
young scholars very exact and complete in their knowledge of 
alanguage. But it must prove, we think, very laborious—too 
much so, perhaps, for the early age at which boys usually begin 
the study of the languages ; and especially as a more gradual 
progress will neither be injurious to their minds, nor will it ulti- 
mately deduct from the perfection of their scholarship ; and, 
when fairly tried, it will prove, ifwe may judge from experiment, 
much more expeditious in the end. 

The method to which we now allude, was mentioned in a former 
number ; and at present we would but briefly say, that it divides 
the learner’s progress into three principal stages—first, that of 
literal interlineary translation ; second, that of translating with 
the aid of a glossary adapted to the book which is read ; third, 
that of translating by the use of the dictionary. To each of these 
stages, grammatical instruction may be graduated and adapted, 
by oral instruction and reference to the grammar, or by~ gram- 
matical illustrations attached to every page of the book which 
is used for the daily lessons. The books, indeed, which Mr. 
Cubi has himself published, will afford excellent manuals for 
this purpose, by simply omitting more or less of the notes at the 
foot of each page, till a second perusal, when the student will 
have become prepared for a more minute application of the rules 
and principles of grammar. 
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The following is the author’s exposition of the difference be- 
tween his own method and that of the advocates of literal trans- 
lation. Our extracts are made at wide intervals from the pages 
of the pamphlet, and give but an imperfect view of the method 
proposed, Should opportunity allow, we shall enter in a future 
number on a particular consideration of some of the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Cubi in support of his system. At present, 
we must leave with our readers the following passages, which 
serve at once to show the clearness of the writer’s views of his 
subject, the profound attention which he has bestowed on it, 
and his ability to treat of its minutest connexions with a force 
and originality of conception, which are seldom brought to the 
investigation of grammatical topics. ‘Two other characteristics 
of the production before us it would be unjust to pass without 
notice. Of these, one consists in the singular accuracy and fa- 
cility of the style—a very favourable indication both of talent 
and of industry on the part of the writer,* and contributing to in- 
spire a confidence in his views of a subject in which he is so ev- 
idently a practical proficient. A higher trait of merit in this 
production is the manly calmness of the author’s tone, on a sub- 
ject in which he is a party deeply concerned, and about which 
there has been not a little of that peculiar kind of excitement in 
which literary disputants so often indulge. 


‘In regard to languages, we may freely say, that all the systems 
which have been proposed by Locke, Sterling, Du Marsais, Fre- 
mont, Radonvilliers, Boisjermin, and others, are essentially the 
same as those which have been followed for centuries past. In 
the latter, grammar is learned before ; in the former, it is insisted 
that grammar should be learned after, a language has been ac- 
quired. ‘To this end they propose interlineary translations, strict- 
ly and rigourously literal, of some books written in the language 
itself. Voltaire, and after him, Dufief and others, are of the same 
opinion in regard to grammar. ‘They propose, however, that in- 
stead of studying a Janguage through the medium of interlineary 
translation, an entire dictionary be committed to memory. 

‘He that has attended to the nature of language, and reasons 
philosophically on ideas, and on the signs which represent them, 
will not find much difficulty in assenting to the opinion of these 
men. It is an irrefragable maxim, that grammar is, and must be, 
subsequent to language, as rhetoric is to eloquence, or logic to 
reasoning. But that rhetoric should be learned after we are be- 
come eloquent, logic after we are good reasoners, or the rules of 


*Mr. Cubi’s native language, as our readers may have inferred from his 
name, is the Spanish. 
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any science after we are proficients in the science itself, is a doc- 
trine to which we cannot subscribe. It strikes us, that, as a gen- 
eral principle, it would defeat the very end for which improvements 
in shortening the ‘ road to knowledge’ are made. For we know 
not of any other means to facilitate the acquisition of any science 
whatever, than the full and lucid explanations of instructers and 
books, directing us to conceive right, and practise well, the sci- 
ence itself. This is what we understand by rule, applied to any 
study whatsoever; and rule, thus understood, is of absolute neces- 
sity to any one but a sublime genius. 

‘ As, however, the science of translating or understanding a for- 
eign language, has been erroneously supposed merely to consist in 
exchanging sounds, it is therefore concluded, that if the labour of 
making these exchanges be shortened, the time in obtaining the 
power of translating must also be shortened. Let the equivalent 
meaning, it is said, be put under each and every word of a phrase 
or sentence, and the student has nothing to do but read, and ‘ che- 
min faisant,’ towards an acquaintance with grammar, learn to 
translate with ease and rapidity.* Far be it from us to keep from 
the hands of the student any auxiliaries which will aid him in ac- 
complishing hs task, whatever it be, in a shorter period than usual, 
if, by this new’ auxiliary, it can be as well accomplished. But we 
think, that by. the present system, the task of translating must ne- 
cessarily be indistinctly and superficially, and as a consequence, we 
may add, slowly accomplished. 

‘In the Colleges at Niort and Condom, we know it to be a fact, 
and as far as we have been able to ascertain, throughout all the 
primary Colleges in France, before the Revolution, learners began 
the study of Latin by the system of interlineary translation. ‘The 
teacher repeated a certain given quantity of Latin words of the 
Epitome Historie Sacra, in their original order, and with their 
corresponding meaning in French. The pupils copied what the 
teachers dictated, and thus they studied their lesson. In process 
of time, it was thought that this was a superficial mode, and a vo- 
cabulary was accordingly attached to the a Historie Sacre. 
Since that time, 1784 to 1790, this vocabulary has superseded the 
interlineary translation, and the students have been supposed to 
make more rapid and satisfactory progress than when the system 
of closely literal translation was followed. It must, however, be 
observed, that a previous knowledge of some principles of gram- 
mar, which any boy of common capacity could in six weeks attain, 
was, and is, required. 


* «Thus in the Hamiltonian method [interlineary translation,] a good deal of 
grammar necessarily impresses itself upon the mind, chemin faisant, as it does 
in the vernacular tongue, without any rule at all, and merely by habit. —Ed- 
inburgh Review, June, 1826 ; vol. xliv, No. 87, page 66. 

VOL. INl,—NO. VIII. 61 
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‘ Having thus given our opinion in regard to the various modes 
followed and proposed, to teach languages, and having conclud- 
ed that to learn them, rule and practice must go band in hand, we 
shall briefly sketch our idea of a plan by which this may, accord- 
ing to our hemble opinion, be in some measure accomplished. 

‘ The method consists in translating, writing, and speaking the 
language we wish to learn ; first by rule and practice, abandon- 
ing the rule, as we make nearer and nearer approaches to per- 
fection in practice. At present we shall state the plan in re- 
gard to translation only, a specimen of which, in the Latin and 
Greek languages, is annexed to this pamphlet.* In taking a view 
of the various branches into which the learning of languages is 
divided, we find that translation is, after all, the most important, 
as upon it are founded all the rest. We shall, however, at the 
conclusion of these observations, offer a few hints, crude and in- 
digested, on pursuing the study of language after some skill in 
translation has been obtained. 

‘Our impression is, that the great secret of acquiring a power 
of translating foreign idioms in their true spirit and with rapidity, 
consists in tracing, or gathering by induction, the general rules 
of a language from the particulars on which they are founded, 
and at the same time preventing the language itself, as far as 
possible, from having any interference with the tongue through 
which we begin to learn it. So far grammars and dictionaries 
are of absolute necessity ; but they must be considered as mere 
auxiliaries, and the language itself as the chief instrument of its 
acquisition, We therefore think that individuals should com- 
mence learning a foreign language by translating pieces, the 
contents and style of which would be proportioned to the com- 
[nya of the student, if written in his own mother tongue. 

n translating, he should be made acquainted with the history 
of every word, grammatically considered, and with its meaning 
as compared with the equivalent in his own language. Assoon 
as the exemplification of any grammatical rule should be pro- 
duced by the language itself, facilities ought to be afforded him 
to trace the principle upon which it is founded. No peculiarity 
of idiom ought to be left unnoticed ; each should be explained and 
translated both literally and freely, that the student may, through 
it, conceive the ideaconveyed. On no occasion should the mean- 
ing of any sentence be conceived for the student ; but he should 
himself, with every aid possible, conceive it by inference, or in 
other words through the medium of his own understanding. For 
we should always bear in mind that the moment a translation is 
given, the student does not understand the meaning through the 


* These two specimens were kindly furnished us by two competent gen- 
tlemen, a few days after a conversation held with them on the subject of this 
mode. 
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original, but is in much the same case as if he read Homer and 
Virgil in Pope’s and Dryden’s translations. 

‘In learning Latin or Greek, young students not only reap the 
great advantage of becoming acquainted with languages which 
are second to none in elegance, richness, grandeur, and sublim- 
ity, but which afterwards render the study of the Italian, Span- 
ish, and French easy of acquisition. Compelled to gather the 
sense of those languages from the peculiar connection of words 
and their various modifications, the students train themselves to 
habits of metaphysical investigation, and their power of percep- 
tion becomes greatly quickened. These are inestimable advan- 
tages, and these alone would be sufficient to induce us to think 
that no good Latin or Greek scholar ever enlisted inthe band of 
those who declaim against the propriety of introducing these lan- 
guages into the system of modern education. Every mode of 
teaching them which tends to diminish these advantages, loses, 
in our view, half its merits. 

‘We are therefore encouraged to propose the following plan 
of a book, which we think would afford, we know not how effectu- 
ally, the advantages of rule and practice in the manner we have 
explained.* The book is supposed to be the first that should be 
put into the hands of the student. 

‘A collection of about 150 pages of well selected pieces in the 
language we wish to learn should be made, and arranged pro- 
gressively according to their difficulty. At the bottom of every 
page a short but clear explanation of every grammatical point 
exemplified in the text should be given ; and every peculiarity 
of idiom, nicety of expression, and subtilty of language fully elu- 
cidated. It is apparent that in this manner the student would 
practically learn the rules of grammar and the difference of idi- 
om. He would, as we said, deduce from the language itself the 
rules, and by them become acquainted with the original, from 
which the rules themselves were drawn.T 

‘ Those who have learned a foreign tongue, if they have at all 
attended to the operations of their own minds, will have expe- 
rienced the great disadvantage of having the words in the ori- 
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* «The plan has already been adapted to the Spanish and French, for those 
who speak English. However imperfect these books may have been, in the 
execution of the design, their success, and the increased demand for them, 
strengthens us in the belief, that the plan is not altogether unworthy of more 
extensive trial—{G@ The author alludes to his excellent publications, the Tra- 
ducteur Frangois, (See Journal No. 27,) and a corresponding work in the 
Spanish language. 

t * We suppose also, particularly in transpositive languages, that those cases 
which do not differ in modification, should at first be marked ; and verbs also, 
that they may be easily distinguished from the other parts of speech, particu- 
a adjectives and participles, to which they often bear a very close re- 
semblance. 
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ginal and their equivalents immediately before the eye. This 
prevents the faculty of impressing things on our understanding, 
from being exercised upon the original words that are to be re- 
membered ; and supersedes at once the necessity of attention. 
On going to a dictionary the case is far otherwise. The student 
carries the word in his mind, which he must either repeat or 
retain with caution, that its signification may be obtained by 
the first attempt. The signification thus gathered is intimately 
connected with the object the foreign word represents, as this 
alone occupies the mind through all the process of search and 
comparison. 

‘It is, however, well known, that no dictionary can contain 
every term, both proper and common, primitive and derivative, 
which the student has a right to find. Nor can any one deny 
that there is some inconvenience attending the handling of a lex- 
icon, and the consumption of time in mere mechanical labour, in 
looking over page after page, until the desired word is found. 
Every word, therefore, without exception, contained in the selec- 
tion, fully analyzed, and explained with one, two, or more mean- 
ings, should be attached in the form of a small vocabulary to the 
book itself. Thus the student would, without much difficulty of 
search, trace every word to its origin, at the same time that he 
would become acquainted with its true signification. If he felt a 
desire to trace the word through its various ramifications either 
of case, tense, person, or mood, no obstacle would impede his 
course, no intricacy beset his path. Acquainted with the origin 
of the word, he could go to any grammar* and have his difficul- 
ties immediately settled. 

‘ From this it is abundantly plain, that with all the aid afforded 
to the student, still he must find the meaning of the original him- 
self, still he must infer, from the varied and intricate combination 
of words the sense of the author. We know, by experience, that 
after a student has gone through a book of this kind, he has be- 
come practically acquainted with grammar, and is prepared to 
read, without much difficulty, any other work with the assistance 
of a dictionary alone. 

Thus far will the book we propose advance the student ; but 
if he feel anxious to proceed farther, he should immediately write 


*« We suppose, the whole time, that the student may or may not, as the in- 
structer thinks proper, use a grammar. But we insist upon his not advancing 
in theory without practice ; or practice without theory. Hence in the ex- 
planatory notes frequent reference should be made to some standard grammar, 
that by constantly studying the regular declensions of nouns, the conjugations 
of verbs, and the rules of syntax, the student may by degrees fix them firmly 
ja his mind. 

t * After the student has gone through the book proposed, the teacher may 
select any other in the foreign language he may think proper. 
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exercises on all the rules he has practically acquired ; * and en- 
deavour, by every exertion possible to carry in his mind the words 
of the original. Thus his mind will, by degrees, insensibly op- 
erate in the language he wishes to learn, and the language itself 
become identified with his own ideas. 

‘ After having been practising for a short time on the exer- 
cises of the grammar, it should be the peculiar care both of the 
teacher and student to carry on their discourse in the language 
taught. Here we must indeed express our surprise and aston- 
ishment that even good teachers should abandon this practice in 
the ancient languages, a practice, which, when well considered, 
is of incalculable advantage. During this exercise no consid- 
eration should induce the teacher to translate the sentences which 
are not understood ; t repetion and explanation should at all 
times be substituted. On the other hand, the student should, by 
every mental effort possible, endeavour to conceive the words in 
the language he wishes to learn. No study, whatever it be, can, 
in our opinion, afford a greater facility than this for entering with 
rapidity into the spirit of the new tongue. 

‘We have supposed that translation, or reading, in the origi- 
nal, pieces more and more difficult, has been all along kept up ; 
and consider the student now, as having gone through the exer- 
cises in the grammar. He must then come to the conclusion, 
that his object is to write and speak the language as an accom- 
plished native, and that his knowledge of it will always be mea- 
sured by this standard. Now we think that this end is attaina- 
ble ; not, however, without much difficulty. It will be observed 
that our great aim in the plan proposed, has been to lead the 


student by degrees to think, and conceive ideas, in the language 
he wishes to know.[ The genius of a nation is embodied in 
their language ; and the peculiarities of their character, in their 
peculiarities of expression. As soon as the student is possessed 
of the power of understanding any language, he becomes pos- 


** There are many excellent works in which the advantage of rules, and ex- 
ercises upon them, is to be found. Yet we know not of a Greek or Latin Gram- 
mar, which comprises these two advantages. In Latin this is generally sup- 
plied by Adam’s Grammar, and Mair’s Introduction ; in Greek, by Valpy’s or 
the Gloucester Greek Grammar, by Damphoux’s translation of Burnouf, or Ev- 
ereit’s translation of Buttmann, and Neilson’s Exercises. 


| * When we speak of sentences, we do not mean to include separate words. 
The signification of these, if not understood, may be given; but the sense of 
the whole sentence must be inferred by the student, except on very rare occa- 
sions. 


_+* We have always thought that what is called a genius for languages con- 
sists in having a great facility in conceiving ideas, and in dw elling on them, in 
any language, as far as our knowledge of it is extended, without the interferenee 
of any other known at the time. 
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sessed also of the power of conceiving the peculiar genius of the 
people who speak it ; and by practice he will use their language 
as themselves. 

‘ To facilitate this important object, the student, after becoming 
practically and theoretically acquainted with grammar and trans- 
lation ; and after having, in some measure, acquired a power of 
thinking with, and uttering the words he has acquired, should 
select pieces the most admired for perspicuity and elegance of 
style, of the most polished writers in that language. We shall 
suppose, to illustrate our idea, Herodotus and Xenophon in 
Greek ; Cicero and Livy in Latin ; Buffon and Massillon in 
French ; Cervantes and Solis in Spanish. A paragraph in one 
of these authors should be transcribed and well digested, that 
the student may feel all the beauty of the diction. Then he 
should exercise himself in arranging the words contained in the 
paragraph in every variety of form elegant or inelegant, that 
would grammatically convey the same ideas. 

‘ During this exercise the operations of the student’s mind are 
constantly carried on in the language of those authors ;* their 
expressions and their manner of arrangement become fixed in 
his memory, and by a comparison of the various constructions, 
his taste will soon become elegant and polished. After he has 
thus practised for a few months, it is not expected that he will 
write like Cicero or Massillon ; but he will write in the true 
spirit of their language, and by practice in composition, he will 
become, to say the least, their worthy disciple.t 


** The only evidence we can have of our being well versed in a foreign lan- 
guage is, to have obtained the power of conceiving ideas and thinking with it, 
as far as our mind is capable of operating. 


t * We must here remark, that conversing upon the subject of language, with 
Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, in New Haven, he mentioned to us this 
last plan of transcription as of great importance. At that time he had already 
experienced its utility, and were happy to find that it had attracted the at- 
tention of so skilful and profound a linguist, and that it had merited his appro- 


bation.’ 
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EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Preliminary Qualifications for Professional Study. 


[The following interesting intelligence is extracted from the work mention- 
ed at the commencement of our present number. The author alludes to the dis- 
advantages arising from the want of a standard of preliminary requisitions for 
students entering on the professional departments of education, at the univer- 
sities of Scotland.] 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the very superficial educaiion too often ob- 
served in those who are entering upon the study of the learned professions ; it 
is already sufficiently known ; and it is only to be desired, that this acknow- 
edged inferiority, when compared with the practice of continental schools, 
should be remedied as soon and as completely as possible. In France the regu- 
ulations upon this point are very strict; for no student can possibly matriculate 
or take his inscriptions in any of the Faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, or 
Science, without being at least Bachelor of Letters, and, in the Faculty of Med- 
icine, also Bachelor of Sciences. Such being the system, he comes to the 
study of his profession under advantages which the great body of students in a 
Scottish university do not possess. ‘To obtain a degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in this country, for instance, no previous course of study is required ; no cer- 
tificate of capacity is demanded ; no inquiry into the attainments of the aspi- 
rant is ever made or thought of; the whole test of ability consists in one or two 
examinations at the close of his period of study; and how far these are a 
test of ability considerable doubts must always be entertained. In the mean 
time, all literary acquirements not exactly connected with the study in which 
he is engaged are allowed to languish or be overlooked. 

It being allowed on all hands, then, that this deficiency in the system of 
preparatory education for the learned professions does exist, the great question 
comes to be, in what manner is the defect to be remedied? Is it to be reme- 
died by rendering it compulsatory on students to follow a previous course of 
study, or ought a certain series of examination to be instituted, which every 
student must undergo before being permitted to matriculate ? A previous fixed 
coure of study, it is to be feared, could not easily be effected in this country, 
and indeed might be accounted a hardship, as it would oblige young men, who, 
perhaps, could but ill afford the expense,to make alonger stay in the large towns 
where the universities are situated; while, in the minor towns, the public 
academies or schools could not always afford the means of fulfilling the 
conditions required. In France, where the previous literary courses ne- 
cessary for obtaining a Bachelorship or Mastership of Letters are fixed, 
this is not the case ; for, from the scholastic system of that country, the col- 
leges are so generally distributed, that there is no town of any size which 
does not possess an establishment where a certain number of courses are giv- 
en, and where, in consequence, the classes proposed by the university can be 
attended. In Great Britain, however, it isf ar otherwise. There are many excel- 
lent schools seattered over the country ; but, being all private or independent, 
their courses of education depend solely on the will of their teachers or 
founders, and eannot be regulated by any decision of the higher Faculties. 
Such being the case then, some other means of bringing about the desired ob- 
ject ought to be adopted, and none appears better than a rigid examination in- 
to the literary acquirements of young men before allowing them to matricu- 
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late. In this way they have it in their power to follow their previous literary 
studies in the manner most convenient to themselves; it being only necessary, 
in this examination, to prove that they have followed them with such success 
and advantage as to entitle them to enter upon those studies, the practice of 
which is to form the after business and occupation of their lives. 

In the universities of Italy and Germany, in general, the same attention is 
paid to preliminary education as in France, and in some it is very complete. 
In the Austro-Italian universities, before a student commence his studies for 
obtaining a degree of Doctor in the learned professions, he must follow a two 
years’ philosophical course, (studio biennale filosofico,) in which the classes 
are arranged as follows :— 

First year.—Religious Instruction, Theoretical Philosophy, Elementary 
Mathematics, Latin Philology. 

Second year.—Religious Instruction, Moral Philosophy, Theoretical and Ex- 
perimental Physics, Latin Philology. (Prospetto degli studii dell?’ Imp. R. 
Universita di Padova.) 

In the university of Pisa, a regular preliminary course of study is not de- 
manded ; but every student, before matriculating, must show certificates of 
good behaviour, and give proofs of proficiency in the Latin language and in 
rhetoric. For this purpose he must appear on the 7th of November, before the 
Director, to undergo an examination upon his knowledge of these branches ot 
science, by the professors of Greek, Latin, Italian, Logic, and Metaphysics; 
after passing which, he is allowed to matriculate.” 

In Geneva, the regulations upon this point are also very precise ; for instance, 
to be admitted to the stady of law, a person must have followed preliminary 
studies in the faculties of Belles Lettres, and Philosophy, after which the acade- 
my gives him leave to matriculate. Upon the same principle, the title of Master 
of Arts, obtained in any foreign university, entitles its possessor at once to en- 
ter upon the study of law in Geneva. 

That all these regulations concerning preliminary education are attended 
with great benefit cannot be denied. The more the mind of the student is 
opened before entering upon the regular study of his profession, the more ca- 
pable will he be of acquiring a true knowledge and just conception both of its 
theory and practice ; while, at the same time, he will be able to appreciate the 
full value of the instruction he receives, when he comes to apply it to what, in 
his subsequent researches, he may himself observe. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AT GREENFIELD, MASS. 


An association of gentlemen have recently purchased the very eligible man- 
sion and grounds in this village, heretofore owned by Col. Root, with the in- 
tention of devoting thein to the purposes of an institution to be designated as 
above. 

The proprietors have observed with»interest the progress of public sentiment 
on the subject of female education ; and they are convinced that any expense 
in assembling facilities for the formation of the minds and characters of young 
ladies, will be met by ample and generous patronage. Under this impression 
they have taken up their design ; and in the same spirit they will proceed to 
its completion. 

The house, of which a sketch will soon be given to the public, is spacious 


* Otto’s Reise, erster theil, s. 291. 
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and built in a style of superior elegance, affording accommodations for boarding 
and lodging the principal and his assistants with from 40 to 50 scholars. <A 
contemplated addition will accommodate 30 more. Ample conveniences for 
the school are likewise included. The situation is airy and delightful, com- 
manding a beautiful view of surrounding scenery. A ride of twenty miles 
through some of the finest lands on the Connecticut, separates it from the dis- 
tinguished literary institutions at Northampton and Amherst. 

Col. Root, the former proprietor, and still sharing in the capital, has consent- 
ed to become the steward of the establishment, and the utmost confidence is 
reposed in the kind and maternal treatment which every pupil will experience 
in his family. It is expected that every scholar from abroad, will board at the 
institution, and be always under the parental oversight of the instructers. 

The department of instruction will be filled by a principal with one or more 
assistants in the regular branches of English education, a native teacher of the 
French, also qualified to instruct in the Italian or Spanish language, a teacher 
in Music, another in Drawing, Painting, and Ornamental Needle-work, and 
another in Penmanship. The proprietors conceive themselves particularly 
fortunate in having secured for their principal the Rev. Henry Jones, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, of whose character and talents they have received full 
satisfaction. Teachers in Music and in Penmanship are likewise engaged. 

A word respecting the general course of education to be pursued. In the 
various branches of natural science, the most approved authors will be studied, 
and illustrated at successive recitations, as the subjects may require, in the way 
of experimental lectures and demonstrations. The more abstract sciences will 
be pursued so far as they promise a happy influence in forming the female 
mind, and preparing it for the various duties of life. Individuals designed to 
qualify themselves for the business of instruction will be conducted as far in 
these branches as they may desire. But we are willing to say that the char- 
acter of the institution will be rather literary than scientific. In our judgment 
the most important ofall acquisitions for a young lady, is a correct, unaffected 
and graceful use of our own language, both in conversation and composition. 
To this end the attention of our pupils will not be limited to grammatical and 
rhetorical rules. The accurate and precise use of words will be constantly in- 
culcated ; the standard authors in English literature will be critically read and 
analyzed; a library embracing the best models of style shall be always acces- 
sible, and frequent exercises in composition will be required. 

A due regard will be paid to the religious and social habits, the manners and 
general deportment of the pupils. 

Elijah Alvord, Franklin Ripley, E. A. Gould, H. G. Newcomb, Committee 
of the Association.— Greenfield, May 19, 1828.—Greenfield Gaz. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


This institution was founded by the first Bridgeport district in the autumn 
of 1827, with the view of giving a higher character to public school instruc- 
tion, than it has sustained in Connecticut for some years past. Inits general plan 
it copies the New-York High School, which was taken for a model. There are 
two departinents—one for boys, and one for girls, under the direction of a prin- 
cipal and assistant in each. The studies pursued are intended to embrace the 
various branches of English edueation necessary to prepare youth for the ac- 
tive pursuits of future life. Number of pupils from 200 to 240. 

VOL. I1.—NO. VIIL, 62 
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INFANT SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The first annual report of the Infant School Society of Philadelphia has been 
issued. 

After considerable search, to no purpose, for a building for the accommoda- 
tion of a school, the Board, on the first of October last, opened the first infant 
school in Philadelphia, in a room in Chester street, which was loaned by the 
controllers of the public schools, until some better and more permanent situa- 
tion could be procured. Fifty eight children were received on the first day 
The following is a statement of the gradual increase of scholars :— 

October, 150 
November, 28 
December, 21 
January, 26 
February, 15 


240 
being the whole number now registered. 

The number of attendants has varied from 106 to 143. Nineteen have been 
dismissed, as above that class for whom this charity was intended. Six have 
left the school, principally on account of remote residences, and three hay 
passed from time to eternity, leaving two hundred twelve. These children are 
placed under the care of a male and female teacher, who seem particularly fit- 
ted for their station, by the kindness of their manners, and the warm interest 
they discover in the improvement, comfort, and real happiness of their charge. 
On the first sabbath in October, a Sunday school was opened by Mr. Bacon, 
(the teacher,) with thirty pupils, which number has increased to two hundred 
Sunday schools, as connected with Infant schools, are of immense importance, 
for here are these ‘ little ones’ practically taught to avoid that crying sin of ou 
Jand, ‘ Sabbath breaking.’ The happy countenances of these children will be 
observed by every one; they are happy, because the authority to which they 
must submit, is directed by sympathy,.and in acquiring the little knowledg: 
they are capable of attaining, their attention is not required fora longer time 
than it can be exerted without fatigue. Here, the education of the heart is 


particularly attended to; and reasons not a few may be found in the vicious 
propensities of many of these little immortals, for the establishment of Infant 


schools. Stealing, lying, and swearing, were prevailing habits of many of 


them, when introduced to the school ; but so far as your Board can judge, these 
evils are in a great measure corrected ; and the desire of revenge, (so natural 
to the human breast,) seems to have given place to forgiveness of injuries ; for, 
it is no uncommon thing, to see the aggressor and aggrieved cordially embra- 
cing each other, a few minutes after the supposed offence is committed. Com- 
mittees of two are appointed to attend at the school daily ; visits among the 
parents have been generally welcomed, and encouraging accounts of the im- 
provement of the children given. 

A school of 66 coloured children has been opened in Gaskill street, under the 
instruction of a competent teacher. 

We are pleased to see that in some places, the public authorities have taken 
up this subject, and we hope that in our city and liberties, it will soon be en- 
grafted, upon the system of public schools; but, until then, it has claims upon 
the benevolence of our citizens, which they will promptly acknowledge at their 
first visit to the schools.—Amer. Sund. Sch. Mag. 
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EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 





By an edict of 1551 two universities were granted to the Colonies,—one at 

: Mexico, the other at Lima. They were placed under the immediate inspec- 

4 tion of the bishops and the appointed officers of state. Secondary schools, con- 
nected with the universities, were opened, by authority, at Bogota, Quito, Cus- 
co, Caraccas, Cordova, and Santiago. The latter university had a professorship : 
of Roman and Castilian law, and a teacher of church music, and neither em, 
physician, advocate, nor priest could graduate without a knowledge of the lat- 
ter. 

At the university of Mexico, the mathematics and natural sciences were 
slightly studied, because the government deemed them necessary in order that 
the mines should be properly explored. There was not a public school known, 
for the instruction of children. In an address to the Columbian Congress, in 1825, 
upon the internal condition of the country, it was said that in the course of 
three hundred years, Spain had not founded a single primary school, and on 
that day, there was not a village without one. In the colleges founded by 
Spain the ignorance of the pupils was, as it were, guaranteed by that of the 
teachers, who knew but little else than the wretched convent Latin of the 
twelfth century. The college of Caraccas, toward the close of the last centu- 
ry, was transformed to a university with ten or twelve professors, employed 
as follows :—Three taught Latin enough toenable the student to read Mass and 
Aristotle’s Physics ; one gave lectures upon a skeleton of wax; five taught 
theology and the canonical law, and one was charged with the defence of St. 
Thomas’s doctrine upon the immaculate conception. No person could receive 
a diploma till he had sworn his belief in this dogma. 

In 1796 a school was established at Buenos Ayres to teach lads so much of 
mathematics as would be necessary in Navigation. It prospered for a little 
while, till an insulting royal edict was issued to close its doors. When the in- 
habitants of Merida, in Venezuela, petitioned for a university, the answer was, 
that the Spanish colonists, destined by nature to manual labour in exploring the 
mines, had no occasion for scientific information. The introduction of printing 
was forbidden under the severest penalties. Up to the year 1800 there were 
but three presses in all Spanish America; at Mexico, Lima, and Cordova, and 
these were only employed to multiply the royal decrees and the orders of the 
viceroys. The first free press was established at Chili in 1811 by three young 


¥ 


men from New-York.—Boston Statesm. 






































Education in Chili.—Public instruction is a leading object with the govern- 
ment; but in so short a time they have been able to accomplish only slight 
improvements in the different branches. It has been necessary to suggest the 
elements of what will be needed, when the plan of primary education is de- 
veloped, capable of elevating the Republic from its present degraded state. 
Complete preparation is made for opening a model school, on the system of 
mutual instruction, which will furnish teachers for all the others in the state. 

Scientific education also needs the improvements which civilization has in- 
troduced in our age, both as to the methods of study and the selection of sci- 
ences. Something has already been done in this respect, and much may be 
hoped from the disposition of the people to found colleges, and dedicate youth 
to the acquisition of good learning. The institution at Talca has already the 












‘ means of establishing one, and that of Curico, is engaged in forming another. 
By In regard to the first, it will give you pleasure to know, that we are indebted 
: for most of its funds to the munificence of our illustrious compatriot, the Abbé i 





Mou1nA, author of the history of Chili, who has brought them from Italy for 
this worthy purpose. For those of Conception and Coquimbo, funds have 
been accumulated sufficient to increase the number of professor's chairs. [n 
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that of Santiago the government lately witnessed the great progress of the pu- 
pils in all branches of scientific education. — Walsh’s Gaz. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL OF SALEM, 


(From the Salem Observer of May 31.) 


The following is the address of Stephen C. Phillips, Esq., Chairman of the 
School Committee, delivered at the Town Hall on Saturday last, at the close ot 
the interesting exhibition of the the Public High School :— 

‘ The establishment of this school was designed to fill what had been consi: 
ered a vacant space in our system of public instruction. While there were 
not wanting ample means of instruction in the simple and ordinary branches 
of an English education, and while the liberality of our town had provided th 
best means of qualifying children for admission into the University and Co! 
leges, still there was no school in which young men, by an enlarged, regular, 
and thorough course of English studies, might be fitted to enter at once into 
the various occupations of men of business. This school, as yet in its infancy, 
cannot be expected to exhibit, at the present time, all the advantages, which it 
is designed, and will undoubtedly prove itself adequate to afford. These schol- 
ars have barely completed one third of the course of studies which has been 
prescribed ; the numerous difficulties, incident toa new experiment, cannot 
have been as yet entirely surmounted ; comparatively little of what may be 
effected has been thus far accomplished ; and yet the committee, even now, 
under all these disadvantages, have no hesitation in appealing to their fellow 
citizens, whether the success of the experiment is not more than a sufficient 
compensation for the additional expenditure to which it has subjected the 
town. 

The exercises of this day, in both parts of it, have been gratifying and satis- 
factory to the committee, as evincing judgment, skill, and fidelity on the part 
of the instructer, and attention, correctness, and a zeal for improvement on th 
part of the scholars. But as I have intimated, we expect greater and bette: 
things for the time to come ; the progress which has been already made justi 
fies the belief, that neither the instructer nor the scholars will be wanting in 
any future efforts necessary to maintain the reputation which both have this day 
acquired. 

As this first anniversary appears to have excited an unusual interest, and has 
drawn together so large a number of all classes of our citizens, on whom ot 
course we rely as the present and future patrons of the school, the committe: 
have deemed it a particularly suitable occasion to explain somewhat minutely 
the leading objects of the school, by describing the studies which it is propos 
to pursue in a regular course, the mode of government which has been thus 
far successfully adopted, and some other peculiar arrangements which hav 
been, or may be perhaps, advantageously introduced. 

The course of studies, to be completed, will require a term of three years. 
The studies of the first year are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Gene: 
History, History of the United States, construction of Maps and Charts, use o! 
Globes, Grammar and Parsing, Prose and Verse, Rhetoric, Composition, an 

Elocution. 

The studies of the second year will comprise a continuation of such of th 
foregoing studies as are not completed, and also Book-keeping, Geometry Trig 
onometry, with their practical application to Projection, Dialling, Mensuratiou 
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of Heights and Distances, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, Surveying and 
Levelling, Natural Philosophy, and perhaps the French and Spanish Langua- 
res. 

The studies for the third year have not yet been fully arranged: they will 
probably proceed so far as to include the completion of the branches already 
mentioned, with such additions as may be found practicable and deemed use- 
ful. 

In conformity to this system of studies, the school is to be divided into three 
classes, denominated the junior class, the middle class, and the senior class: 
one class will leave and another class will enterineach year. The whole num- 
ber of scholars will be limited for the present by the extent of accommodations 
in the school room. Desks are now provided for eighty scholars, and perhaps 
more may be hereafter accommodated if it shall be found necessary. 

By what the committee consider a judicious but partial application of the 
Monitorial system, the services of one instructer have proved to be amply suf- 
ficient for the government of the school. It has been found unnecessary to 
resort to severe corporal chastisement. Records are kept of the conduct of 
the scholars, which are regularly exhibited to the parents and to the commit- 
tee. The severest punishment for improper conduct is a forfeiture of the priv- 
ilege of attending the school. 

It is the design of the committee to procure suitable apparatus to illustrate 
experimentally the most important applications of the principles of Natural 
Philosophy, and also to provide other necessary apparatus for Matheinatical 
demonstrations. 

The committee take pleasure also in stating publicly that a Library has been 
commenced by the present instructers and members of the school, containing 
already nearly 100 volumes, and that regulations have been voluntarily adopt- 
ed which will secure its regular and constant increase.’ 


AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB, 


[The following brief extracts are all that our limits will permit us. to offer, 
from a very interesting pamphlet entitled ‘ Twelfth Report of the Directors of 
the American Asyluim at Hartford for the Education and Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, exhibited to the Asylum May 10, 1828.] 


Present Condition of the Asylum.—It is is now eleven years since the Asy- 
lum was opened for the reception of pupils. Its successive annual Reports 
have contained such full and minute statements of its internal concerns, with 
regard to the course and modes of instruction, the management and govern- 
ment of the pupils, the accommodations for their health and comfort, and the 
arrangements, now carried into very successful operation, for teaching those 
whose friends desire it, some useful mechanical employment, that the Dirce- 
tors deem it unnecessary, again, to enter upon the details of these various top- 
ics; and consider it sufficient to state, that, during the past year, the same gen- 
eral good order has prevailed among the pupils, and the same satisfactory pro- 
gress in their studies, been made, as have, heretofore, furnished cause of en- 
couragement to all who have felt interested in the welfare of the Institution, 
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and of devout gratitude to Almighty God for the protection and prosperity 
which, in His kind providence, He has vouchsafed to afford it.” 

Number of pupils from various States.—The sister State of Massachusetts, 
embracing a large population of the deaf and dumb, and possessing abundant 
resources for carrying into effect the most splendid enterprises, with an enlarge. 
ment of views and a generosity of feeling, alike creditable to herself and grat- 
ifying to the Directors, as long ago as 1819, made provision for sending a cer- 
tain number of pupils to the Asylum. This provision has been continued, and 
of late increased, so that, during the past year, noless than fifty six pupils, from 

that State, have been supported at the Asylum. 

The example of Massachusetts has since been followed by the States of New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont, 

The Legislatures of these four States, more fully to be satisfied of the expe- 
diency of such measures, and more minutely to become acquainted with the 
actual state and management of the Asylum, appointed commissioners to meet 
at Hartford for this purpose. They assembled, seven in number, in January, 
1825. At the conference which took place between them and the Directors 
a full exposition was made of the condition of the Asylum, its manageme nt, its 
funds, its resources, its expenditures, and its prospects. The Directors deem- 
ed it safe to say in their ninth Report, ‘ that after a very minute and full inves- 
tigation, the commissioners were satisfied that the terms proposed to them 
were such as would enable the Asylum to do the most good, and in the most 
effectual way, to the Deaf and Dumb of our common country. 

Ninety nine pupils have been supported, at the Asylum, during the past year, 
by these four States, either in whole, or in part, (in the latter case, their friends 
making up the deficiency.) 

Benefit imparted by the Institution as a model for others.—The Directors 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, which began under the instruction of a self- 
taught teacher, deemed it desirable, not long afterwards, to apply to this Asy- 
lum for aid. It was promptly and generously afforded. For this purpose, Mr. 
Clere was released, for a whole winter, from his situation here, and went to 
Philadelphia, since which time, that institution has been furnished from this 
with its present Principal, and two assistant teachers. 

The Directors of the Kentucky Institution, which began also under the in- 
struction of self-taught teachers, meeting with similar embarrassments, sent 
their present Principal to this Asylum to be qualified for the successful dis- 
charge of his duties, and every facility for improvement was afforded him. 

The Directors of the Ohio Institution, !ately incorporated, have made a simi- 
lar application to this Asylum in behalf of a gentleman whom they sent here, a 
few weeks since, to acquire such information as will enable him to conduct the 
course of instruction in that establishment, and he, also, will be furnished with 
the same assistance. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY SEMINARY AT JAFFNA, CEYLON. 


[From the First Report of the American Missionary Seminary, Jaffna, 
Ceylon. Nellore. Church Mission Press. 1827. pp. 14.] 

The way for the formation of a seminary had been, in a degree, prepared 
by the establishment, somewhat extensively, of native free schools ; and, more 
especially, by that of charity boarding schools, connected with the families of 


* The present number of pupils is 132.—Ed. 
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NOTICES 


the mission, in which a large number of children and youth, {taken from their 

friends and placed directly under the control of the missionaries, were early 

: laying the foundation for such an acquaintance with the English language, as 

a | would open to them the road to European science ; and were acquiring such 

; habits of study, and such a knowledge of their own language, as would enable 

’ them to bring to light the fancied, or real, treasures of Tamul literature. Pro- 

vision had been made for the support and instruction of a considerable larger 

number of such children and youth, than, on account of the inconvenience of 

carrying them forward in separate schools at the five different stations of the 

mission, had actually been taken. The system, however, by which the chil- 

dren of heathen parents were brought under the influence ofa christian edu- 

cation, in the midst of idolaters, was evidently most promising as to its results, 

and could not be abandoned. It seemed rather to demand completion in the 

establishment of a higher seminary, for which it had prepared the way. This 

only would relieve the missionaries from the embarrassment of managing so 

many separate schools—this only, enable them to extend the benefits of a suit- 

able education to so large a number as were called for by a charitable public— 

and this only, give these youth that thorough discipline of mind, and that com- 

pass of knowledge, necessary to their deriving any very solid benefits from 
previous acquirements. 

The materials for a higher seminary were, in some measure, at command, 
Students were already waiting to enjoy its benefits. There were one hundred 
and five under instruction when the Prospectus was published, selected from 
nearly twice the number, received on trial at different times; a considerable 

: class of whom, of good promise, were prepared to enter upon the prescribed 
studies. Others would follow, in course, from the charity boarding schools of 
the mission ; so that the prospect was sufficiently fair for a succession of stu- 
dents—a most important circumstance in the projection of such a seminary. 
Instructers and funds also, adequate toan encouraging commencement cf the 
Institution, could be immediately provided by the mission ; and calculated on, 
from various sources, with some confidence, for its successful prosecution. 
Had the missionaries relied upon themselves for the ultimate instruction and 
management of the seminary, they might, indeed, have well been more dis 
trustful ; but, they could not doubt that were a beginning once made, men of 
sufficient learning, talents, and devotedness, would be found to carry forward 
the design. 



























[To be Concluded.]} 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 










_ The Third Class Book; comprising Reading Lessons for 

; Young Scholars. Second Edition, greatly improved. Boston. 

) Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1828. 18mo. pp. 216. 
The first edition of this class book was mentioned, our readers will recollect, 


ina former number. In its present form, the work comes recommended by a 
careful revision, and by some changes which seem to adapt it more exactly to 
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the capacity of young children. On the whole, it affords one of the best se- 
lections of the kind, for general use ; and it possesses the additional value of 
being well suited for class reading in female schools. 

The new edition, we are glad to see, is respectable in its execution, and 
contains a larger proportion of poetry than the former. We should still like to 
see, in a book for children, some pieces descriptive of native scenery and min- 
ners; but we are aware that hitherto our more competent authors have but 
seldom turned their attention to the business of writing for the rising genera- 
tion, about home scenes aud local incidents ; so that itis comparatively difficult 
to find materials of the kind to which we allude, Diligence, however, might 
command a few ; and a short appendix, composed of these, would, we think, 
add greatly to the value of another edition ; while by the use of a type rather 
smaller, though equally clear, little or no additional expense would need to be 
incurred. 

The compiler of this volume will, we hope, receive our suggestions in good 
part; as we do not speak of his book without experience in the daily use of it, 
nor without a high opinion of its excellence. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Evenings in Boston. Second Series. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn, 1828. 18mo. pp. 131. 


This series possesses all the interest of the first, with a still higher and more 
uniform merit of a moral and literary kind. There is much useful information 
contained in this volume, and communicated in a very pleasing manner. The 
style possesses an uncommon degree of accuracy, combined with ease, and cul- 
tivated taste. These are valuable considerations in a work designed for youth ; 
and in such characteristics many of our current juvenile publications are very 
deficient. It may not be unimportant to add that the materials of this little 
work, though exclusively original, are not drawn from fictitious sources, but 
consist chiefly of interesting facts connected with gecgraphy and history. On 
this account the book is well adapted to a class of readers for whom it is very 
difficult to find proper books, we mean young people who cannot strictly be 
called children, and who therefore feel above the perusal of most juvenile 
books, and yet need entertainment, (if not instruction,) of a character more 
simple and familiar than is to be found in most books for adults, 


Little Emery’s Sunday Lesson. Designed for Children four 
or five years old. One ofa Series of Stories by the Author ot 
‘ Fruit and Flowers.’ Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wil- 
kins. 1828. 18mo. pp. 15. 


This is one of the series of stories mentioned in our last. It possesses mor 
strikingly, perhaps, than any of the others, the characteristic of a peculiar fa- 
cility in addressing the minds of young children in a simple and natural way. 

As a guide and model for maternal instruction, it may be of very great ser- 
vice ; and to teachers it may prove useful, as a favourable specimen of aftec- 
tionate and rational tuition, not only rendering its subject plain and intelligible, 
but breathing throughout a considerate tende:ness of manner—a source ol 
peculiar influence over the dispositions of childhood. 
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COMMON EDUCATION. 


POPULAR IMPROVEMENT. 


[Our readers will be gratified, we think, at observing the fol- 
lowing evidences of the diffusion of a spirit for general improve- 
ment, in various parts of the country, It is pleasing to see ac- 
tivity excited so extensively for useful objects ; and not the less 
so that the undertaking here suggested—and, indeed, already 
advanced, in many places, to a good degree of progress—em- 
braces excellent facilities for the improvement of education, in 
that department particularly which most requires reformation— 
the instruction of district schools. Seminaries for teachers are 
not as yet in regular operation to any considerable extent ; and, 
desirable as they are, it must be some time before one teacher in 
a hundred can obtain the benefit of them, The society proposed 
in the following extracts, furnishes an accessible school of good 
practical instruction for teachers, to every town where interest 
and enterprize sufficient can be called into action. 

The general objects ofthe Lyceum, the dissemination of intelli- 
gence, the formation of intellectual taste, and the promotion of 
moral improvement, are obviously of great importance in every 
point of view—so much so that any observation of ours on such 
topics would be useless. We leave these subjects to their own 
weight with the minds of all who may peruse the following par- 
agraphs. 

The first of these extracts, it will be observed, is from a com- 
munication in the Richmond Visitor, the second from a similar 
article in the Boston Recorder ; the third is from a_ correspon- 
dent of our own publication ; and the fourth is a circular issued 
by Mr. Holbrook, the individual whom we have had occasion 
more than once to mention, as taking an active part in the form- 
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mation of associations such as are described in his advertise- 
ments. | 


——— <<) *e e). 


Society for the improvement of Education. 


For the Visitor and Telegraph.—Mr. Editor, The object of this 
communication is to submit to your readers a few considera- 
tions, on fwo very important suggestions which I have lately 
seen noticed in the Journal of Education, (published in Boston,) 
recommending the adoption of certain measures, which, I think, 
would give a new impulse to education in our state, and be pro- 
ductive of great and beneficial effects. One is, the formation of 
a society for the improvement of education, the other which 
might be accomplished, with little trouble and expense in every 
common school, viz. having a library belonging to every schoo! 

And first, we wish local societies and associations to be formed 
under the direct impulse of local circumstances ; similar to the 
county associations in Connecticut for the improvement of edu- 
cation. Let intelligent and influential men in every county be 
associated for this purpose ; who shall give their united efforts 

and particular countenance to the improvement of schools. Who : 
shall visit the schools in their county, attend examinations, be- s 
come acquainted with the mode of discipline and instruction ; 
and be expected to propose any alteration in any particular. The 
effects which would result from the cooperation of such an asso- 
ciation must be apparent to all. 

To direct public sentiment, and awaken a deep and active in- 
terest, in the public, is the most essential requisite to the suc- 
cess of education. The formation of such a society would pro- 
duce’ this effect more directly and certainly than any other plan : 
which could be adopted. Its peculiar province would be to offer 
information and opinions to the community, and induce those 
who have authority, to act on them. The systems of teaching, : 
even in our best schools, are very imperfect, and the teachers & 
too often incompetent to discharge their duties. The books used, p 
and the adapting of various studies to different stages of the mind, 
are often managed injudiciously and with great injury to the pu- 
pil. The associated efforts of a society, such as is proposed, 
would greatly aid the teacher and benefit the child. No one is 
acquainted with a sufficient number of facts to draw conclusions, 
on which he may rely. One may be informed as to one partic- 
ular, and another, on another ; but no individual can take a view 
of the whole ground. These advantages can only be secured 
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by concentrated and vigorous efforts. The teacher knowing that 
the diligence and fidelity with which he discharges his duty, are 
observed by vigilant and intelligent men, and through these, by 
the public, would not fail, at the hazard of his reputation, to give 
his whole time and exertions, to his duties. Some teachers do not 
need this stimulus, but with a large majority how necessary is 
it!—Under the auspices of such an association, our schools would 
not be supplied with men incompetent to teach, both from want 
of information and disposition: men of education and talents 
would be induced to engage in teaching and to make it a profes- 
sional business. In England and France, societies though more 
extensive than could be formed at once in our country, have been 
formed, and are receiving the assistance of the most eminent 
statesmen, in those countries. In New-England, education is 
receiving great benefit from the superintendence of committees. 

2d. But we have proposed to consider another improvement ; 
one which we think would tend greatly to enhance the useful- 
ness and influence of schools, viz., to attach to every school a 
library of juvenile books. 'Wemean not an expensive collection 
but such as might be procured at a trifling expense, and suited 
to interest the minds of young children. Let individuals inter- 
ested in a school, voluntarily engage to bear the expenses. And 
no doubt there are many, who, through benevolence merely would 
contribute to this object. But do any doubt if children can be- 
come interested, through curiosity, in any book ? We have seen 
it done, wherever it has been tried ; we have seen children as 
young as 7 or 8 years, as much interested in a simple and inter- 
esting story, (such as Lazy Lawrence) as persons of mature 
minds would be in a novel. There is no doubt but that many a 
child who would receive the rod, at every recitation, rather than 
study his lesson, would read with delight and eagerness, a little 
story. If this be the fact how much useful talent is lost, for the 
want of encouragement, which could be given with so little 
trouble and expense. Could children at school have suitable 
books laid before them by their tutor, and be encouraged to read 
them, the probability is, that most if not all, would by the time 
they leave school have cultivated a fondness for reading ; and 
thus even those who have only an English education, would go 
into the world prepared to make well informed and useful men. 
But now most of this class are as destitute of general informa- 
tion as they are of Latin or Greek. Could a taste for reading 
be cultivated at school, when engaged in business, their leisure 
hours, which are now devoted to idleness and dissipation, would 
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be given to seeking useful information. Might not many victims 
of vice be thus rescued from ruin, and their time and talents 
secured to the cause of morality ? 


bt tk te cee a 


Benefits of the Lyceum as a social institution. 


For the Recorder.—Messrs. Editors, It may perhaps be a prop- 
er inquiry, whether the deficiency both of intellectual and 
moral taste, which forms so unhappy a trait in the character of 
a large majority, even of the citizens of New-England, does not 
arise from the almost total neglect of means to furnish young 
people with places of resort, where they can cultivate, not only 
their social, but their intellectual and moral faculties ; where 
their social intercourse and amusements shall be turned in such % 
a channel as to refine their feelings, enlighten, elevate, and dig- Bs 
nify their minds, and soften and purify their hearts ; where they a 
shall be furnished both with inducements and means for carry- 
ing on, at their stated meetings, and in their daily intercourse, 
a plan of conversation, ‘reading and other exercises, which 
will call into operation all the faculties that constitute their 
dignity and worth, and lay the foundation of their hopes. 

If every town should be furnished with a place of meeting for 
young people and others, where should be deposited for their 
use, books, apparatus for illustrating the important branchesofa 
popular practical education, and specimens in natural history ; 
and if the same interest should be taken, and the same efforts 
made for conducting a course of weekly instruction, as operate 
in favour of Sabbath Schools, it would probably not fail of pro- 
ducing a gond effect. It would give direction to their conver- 
sation, and lead them to a course of reading and study, which qi 
would tend to enlighten and expand their minds ; and by giving : 
them a respect for their own characters, would raise them above 
vulgar pleasures, and debasing vices. 

At such a place teachers might hold weekly meetings, and in- 
troduce such exercises as would tend to improve themselves, 
and raise the character of their schools. Misses and lads, young 
ladies and gentlemen, who now almost waste their time in dis- 
trict schools, might receive instruction upon such subjects, and 
under such advantages, as are fitted to their age, advancement, 
and pursuits. At such a place, societies of ladies, or of gentle- 
men, or both, which are formed for benevolent and literary ob- 
jects, might hold their meetings and increase the success of their 
operations. Here also Bible classes and Sabbath schools might 
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meet, end receive light and strength from the common fountain. 
In a werd it might be a place to which persons of every age, 
conditicn, and pursuit, might occasionally resort, to advance their 
intel ectal and moral prosperity, and to add their portion of aid 
to the universal diflusion of knowledge and religion, to the pros- 
perity and perpetuity of our government, and the continuance 
and happiness of our nation. 

Knowing that many others have views of this subject similar 
to my own, I trust I shall be excused for suggesting the ques- 
tion, for consideration, whether it would not be good policy for 
towns, while they are providing for the support of common 
schools, to provide means to have their benefits increased, ex- 
tended, and continued, by presenting opportunities for the instruc- 
tion and improvement of those who have ceased to be profited 
by their instruction ; to take some measures to direct amuse- 
ments and social intercourse in channels, which will lead to in- 
telligence, respectability, and happiness. Such is the object of 
the Lyceums which are established in different parts of the coun- 


try. 


The Lycewm proposed as an aid to popular education. 


To the Editor of the Teacher’s Guide.—Among enlightened 
minds, there is I believe, but one opinion respecting the impor- 
tance or necessity of a Board of Education. It is quite evident, 
that no measures of a uniform, general, or efficient character can 
be taken, until the views and efforts of individuals are concen- 
trated and combined. 

Though it cannot be made a question whether it is, or is not 
desirable and necessary for a society or Board to be organized 
for the genera! purpose of diffusing knowledge, and particularly 
for introducing a uniform and improving system of Popular Ed- 
ucation, the manner of organizing and conducting its operations, 
is a question worthy of mature deliberation. It will be agreed 
by all, that it is a grand point, to induce and enable the whole 
community to partake, both of its spirit and advantages, as far 
as possible. To do this, it will probably be necessary to have 
such a society so organized, that it will be supplied with regular 
channels of communication with every section, and every de- 
partment of the community, both for diffusing and receiving in- 
formation. 

To infuse life and vigour into every part, and all the extremi- 
ties of the body on which it is designed to operate, it ought to 
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be connected, both by a vein and an artery with every town and 
every village of the county for which it is intended. 

To establish this connexion, to furnish these channels for col- 
leecting and diffusing knowledge, and for keeping up a healthy 
and vigorous action through the whole system, I beg leave to 
propose through the Journal, that the towns and villages in New 
England, should have established in each, upon some uniform 
plan, a society for mutual improvement and the improvement of 
schools, or for the general purpose of advancing the interests of 
popular and practical education. 'To have each society supplied 
with books, particularly a juvenile library, apparatus for familiar 
and practical illustrations in the sciences, and a collection of 
specimens in geology and mineralogy, and such other articles as 
they shall think fitted to advance their own interests or those of 
the public. These articles to be deposited in some convenient 
place for all classes who are disposed to resort to it, and partic- 
ularly for young people to hold periodical meetings for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction from such person or persons as will 
under‘ake or shall be procured to give it ; which meetings will 
furnish an opportunity and occasion to return books, and re- 
ceive others from the library. To have all the societies in a 
county united by a Board of Delegates, which shall be a Board 
of Education for the county, and auxiliary to a general one for 
the state. The general Board to consist of delegates or repre- 
sentatives sent from the several county Boards. ‘To have pub- 
lished under the patronage of the General Board a periodical 
journal, pamphlets, and tracts, containing treatises on various 
branches of science and useful knowledge generally, and such 
works as shall be thought calculated to diffuse intelligence, and 
promote activity throughout the society and the community in 
general. 

If the Legislature of cach of the New England states should 
authorize such a board to act in behalf of schools and of popu- 
lar education generally, it would not be difficult to establish some 
connexion or communication by annual meetings of representa- 
tives or otherwise, between all the state Boards, and by that 
means give uniformity, symmetry, energy and effect, to a sys- 
tem of operations, designed to qualify the rising generation to 
to be useful to themselves and the world, to obey and resemble 
their Creator, and to advance in knowledge and goodness. 


Circular. 
[The first part of the following advertisements was communi- 
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cated in substance in a former number. But as it seemed de- 
sirable that the whole should be presented at one view, it was 
thought preferable to incur the risk of repetition on a subject of 
so much importance. | 


American Lyceum.—The undersigned agree to associate un- 
der.the name of the Branch of the American Lyce- 
um, and adopt the following articles for their Constitution. 

Art. 1, The objects of the Lyceum are the improvement of 

its members in useful knowlege, and the advancement of Popu- 
lar Education, by introducing uniformity and improvements in 
common schools, by becoming auxiliary to a Board of Educa- 
tion. ' 
Art. 2. To effect these objects, they will procure a cabinet, 
consisting of books, apparatus for illustrating the sciences, and 
a collection of minerals, and will hold meetings for discussions, 
dissertations, illustrating the sciences, or other exercises which 
shall be thought expedient. 

Art, 3. Any person may be a member of the Lyceum, by 
paying into the treasury annually, two dollars; and twenty dol- 
lars paid at any one time, will entitle a person, his or her heirs 
or assigns, to one membership forever. Persons under eighteen 
years of age will be entitled to all the privileges of the Society, 
except of voting, for one half the annual sum above named. 

Art. 4. The officers of this branch of the Lyceum shall be a 
President, Vice President, Treasurer, Recording and Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, three or five Curators, and three Delegates, 
to be appointed by ballot on the first Wednesday of September 
annually, 

Art. 5. The President, Vice President, Treasurer, and Se- 
cretaries, will perform the duties usually implied in those offi- 
ces. The Curators will have charge of the Cabinet and all oth- 
er property of the Lyceum not appertaining to the Treasury, and 
will be the general agents to do any business for the Society 
under their direction, The delegates will meet delegates from 
branches of the Lyceum in this county semi-annually, to adopt 
regulations for their general and mutual benefit, or to take mea- 
sures to introduce uniformity and improvements into common 
schools, and to diffuse useful and practical knowledge general- 
ly through the community, particularly to form and aid a Board 
of Education. 

Art. 6. To raise the standard of common education, and to 
benefit the juvenile members of the Lyceum, a portion of the 
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books procured shall be fitted to young minds ; and teachers of 
schools may be permitted to use for the benefit of their pupils 
who are members of the Lyceum, the apparatus and minerals 
under such restrictions as the association shall prescribe. 

Art. 7%. The President or any five members will have power 
at any time to call a special meeting, which meeting shall be 
legal, if notice shall be given according to the direction in the 
By-Laws. 

Art. 8. The Lyceum will have power to adopt such regula- 
tions and by-laws as shall be necessary for the management and 
use of the Cabinet, for holding meetings, or otherwise for their 
interest. 

Art. 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended 
by vote of two thirds present, at any legal meeting ; said alter- 
ation or amendment’ having been proposed at a meeting, not 
less than four weeks previous to the one at which it is acted 
upon. 

Apparatus for Schools, Academies, and Lyceums.—A set of ap- 
paratus, of a simple and practical character, particularly design- 
ed for illustrating the most important branches of a popular 
education in Schools and Lyceums, is already devised and col- 
lected, and consists of the following list, and numerous other ar- 
ticles, as they shall be called for: viz. 

For the Mathematics, are a diagram, to illustrate the nature 
and uses of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; 
several diagrams to show properties and uses of the different 
superficial figures, such as circles, ellipses, squares, triangles, 
&c., with the method of finding their contents ; models of various 
solids, viz., of cylinders, prisms, cones, pyramids, parallelopi- 
pids, and spheres, fitted to illustrate the method of measuring 
wood, timber, cisterns, bins, cellars, wells, canals, &c. &c., al- 
so the different quantity of surface necessary to enclose a given 
bulk in different shaped solids, 

For Natural Philosophy, are a set of mechanical powers, viz. 
levers, simple and compound ; pulleys, single and multiplied ; 
wheel and axis ; wedge ; screw and inclined plane ; a hydrosta- 
tic bellows and syphon, intended to illustrate the laws and power 
of water, particularly the hydrostatic press, 

For Chemistry, are a pneumatic cistern, an iron cylinder for 
making gasses by heat, a flexible tube, and such other articles 
as shall be called for. 

For Astronomy, are a representation of the solar system, a 
globe for showing the change of seasons, the five zones, the 
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equator, ecliptic, and meridians ; several articles for illustra- 
ting eclipses, a machine for tides, another to show why there is 
a tide on the side of the earth opposite to the moon, and one to 
show why the earth and other planets are flattened at the poles. 

The articles in the above list can be procured for fifty dol- 
lars. 

Collection of Minerals.—Specimens in Geology and Mineralo- 
gy, intended to represent one hundred of the most useful pro- 
ductions in the mineral kingdom, are collected in quantities suf- 
ficient to supply such Schools, Lyceums, and individuals, as shall 
wish to procure them, and consist of the following minerals, 
viz. -— 

Quartz, 3 varieties ; mica, 2; felspar, 2 ; granite, 6 ; gneiss, 
2; mica slate, 3; lime, 4; marbles, 12 ; hornblende, 2; horn- 
blende rocks, 5 ; argillite, 2 ; talc, 2 ; tacose rocks, (soap stone,) 
3; sand stone, 3; gray wackie, 3 ; chlorite, 1 ; chlorite slate, 
2; gypsum, 4; porphyry, 3; amygdaloid, 1 ; asbestus, 2 ; ser- 
pentine, 2; jasper, 1; clay, 3; soils, 5; coal, 10; iron, 10; 
lead, 1 ; copper, 1 ; graphite, | ; rock salt, 1. 

Each specimen will be labelled and numbered ; with a descrip- 
tion of its ingredients, properties, uses, and localities, in asmall 
volume to accompany each set. 

The collection above named, with the volume, can be procured 
for twenty dollars. 

sc Letters upon the subject of apparatus or minerals direct- 
ed to Josiah Holbrook, Boston, will be duly attended to. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


Plan for a Fellenberg School, in a letter addressed to Jonathan 
Roberts, President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, from 
Anthony Morris, Esq. 

Wasuinoton, Dec. 31, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—I am much gratified to find that your opinion of 
the Fellenberg system of education accords with those which I 
had expressed; as well as those I had received from other per- 
sons distinguished for their judgment, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of agriculture and science, and to their extension through- 
out the Union. 

VOL. I1,—NO, VIII. 64 
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books procured shall be fitted to young minds ; and teachers of 
schools may be permitted to use for the benefit of their pupils 
who are members of the Lyceum, the apparatus and minerals 
under such restrictions as the association shall prescribe. 

Art. 7. The President or any five members will have power 
at any time to call a special meeting, which meeting shall be 
legal, if notice shall be given according to the direction in the 
By-Laws. 

Art. 8. The Lyceum will have power to adopt such regula- 
tions and by-laws as shall be necessary for the management and 
use of the Cabinet, for holding meetings, or otherwise for their 
interest. 

Art. 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended 
by vote of two thirds present, at any legal mecting ; said alter- 
ation or amendment’ having been proposed at a meeting, not 
less than four weeks previous to the one at which it is acted 
upon. 

Apparatus for Schools, Academies, and Lyceums.—A set of ap- 
paratus, of a simple and practical character, particularly design- 
ed for illustrating the most important branches of a popular 
education in Schools and Lyceums, is already devised and col- 
lected, and consists of the following list, and numerous other ar- 
ticles, as they shall be called for: viz. 

For the Mathematics, are a diagram, to illustrate the nature 
and uses of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; 
several diagrams to show properties and uses of the different 
superficial figures, such as circles, ellipses, squares, triangles, 
&c., with the method of finding their contents ; models of various 
solids, viz., of cylinders, prisms, cones, pyramids, parallelopi- 
pids, and spheres, fitted to illustrate the method of measuring 
wood, timber, cisterns, bins, cellars, wells, canals, &c. &c., al- 
so the different quantity of surface necessary to enclose a given 
bulk in different shaped solids, 

For Natural Philosophy, are a set of mechanical powers, viz. 
levers, simple and compound ; puileys, single and multiplied ; 
wheel and axis ; wedge ; screw and inclined plane ; a hydrosta- 
tic bellows and syphon, intended to illustrate the laws and power 
of water, particularly the hydrostatic press. 

For Chemistry, are a pneumatic cistern, an iron cylinder for 
making gasses by heat, a flexible tube, and such other articles 
as shall be called for. 

For Astronomy, are a representation of the solar system, a 
globe for showing the change of seasons, the five zones, the 
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equator, ecliptic, and meridians ; several articles for illustra- 
ting eclipses, a machine for tides, another to show why there is 
a tide on the side of the earth opposite to the moon, and one to 
show why the earth and other planets are flattened at the poles. 

The articles in the above list can be procured for fifty dol- 
lars. 

Collection of Minerals.—Specimens in Geology and Mineralo- 
gy, intended to represent one hundred of the most useful pro- 
ductions in the mineral kingdom, are collected in quantities suf- 
ficient to supply such Schools, Lyceums, and individuals, as shall 
wish to procure them, and consist of the following minerals, 
viz, -— 

Quartz, 3 varieties ; mica, 2; felspar, 2 ; granite, 6 ; gneiss, 
2; mica slate, 3; lime, 4; marbles, 12 ; hornblende, 2; horn- 
blende rocks, 5 ; argillite, 2 ; tale, 2 ; tacose rocks, (soap stone,) 
3; sand stone, 3; gray wackie, 3 ; chlorite, 1 ; chlorite slate, 
2; gypsum, 4; porphyry, 3; amygdaloid, 1 ; asbestus, 2 ; ser- 
pentine, 2; jasper, 1 ; clay, 3; soils, 5; coal, 10; iron, 10; 
lead, 1 ; copper, 1 ; graphite, 1 ; rock salt, 1. 

Each specimen will be labelled and numbered ; with a descrip- 
tion of its ingredients, properties, uses, and localities, in asmall 
volume to accompany each set. 

The collection above named, with the volume, can be procured 
for twenty dollars. 

5c Letters upon the subject of apparatus or minerals direct- 
ed to Josiah Holbrook, Boston, will be duly attended to. 
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Plan for a Fellenberg School, in a letter addressed to Jonathan 
Roberts, President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, from 


’ 


Anthony Morris, Esq. 


Wasuincton, Dec. 31, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—I am much gratified to find that your opinion of 
the Fellenberg system of education accords with those which I- 
had expressed, as well as those I had received from other per- 
sons distinguished for their judgment, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of agriculture and science, and to their extension through- 
out the Union. 

VOL. I1I,——NO, VIII. 64 
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To introduce into Pennsylvania, in the first instance, an Agri- 
cultural Institute, connected with a general system of scientific 
and liberal instruction, so extensive as to give, in the country, 
all the means of education now only attainable in colleges and 
cities, would be obviously an attempt beyond the resources of 
individual farmers, and must rely for its success on public opin- 
ion, that all powerful instrument in modern times, of effecting 
every end either of good or evil. 

To ascertain, therefore, how far such a system would be sus- 
tained by public opinion in Pennsylvania, and generally in the 
United States, has been my first object. For this purpose my 
earliest references have been made to the agricultural societies 
of Pennsylvania, and to those individuals most known for their 
devotion to the extension of knowledge, and the improvement of 
our systems of education, especially in the country. Thus far 
my inquiries have resulted in the most satisfactory evidences of 
a general desire to improve the moral and intellectual character 
of our country population, and a conviction that this can only 
effectually be done bya system of education appropriate to this 
portion of our fellow citizens. Should further inquiry, by amore 
extended correspondence, confirm my impressions that public 
opinion is prepared for this system, a more detailed statement of 
of its character, and the benefits expected from it, will be pre- 
sented on the return of a gentleman to the United States, who 
went to Switzerland, and has resided some time at Hoffwy], with 
the express object of obtaining all the requisite information, and 
of whose character and talents we have the most satisfactory 
references here, as well as the opinion of Mr, Fellenberg him- 
self, of his competency, and preparation for the part intended to 
be offered to him. I! must defer, until his return, the statements 
and estimates to which you allude—he is expected in the spring. 

No other fund has been contemplated as essential to the suc- 
cess of the establishment by its friends, than the subscription of 
responsible names for the requisite number of scholars ; which, 
in the first instance, would be about one hundred, at perhaps two 
hundred dollars per annum for the school of general instruction. 
On the faith of these names, and presuming on the advance of 
one half year’s tuition on its commencement, the requisite funds 
for preparation in buildings, &c., it is believed, might be easily 
raised in Philadelphia. 

One hundred acres of land is supposed adequate to the agri- 
cultural department, and, for the exclusively labouring class, the 
experience of Mr. Fellenberg is, that the results of their Jabour 
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paid for their education, subsistence, and clothing, leaving to 
each a moderate excess. To this class, and to that which would 
unite an agricultural to a liberal education, more or less exten- 
sive, according to the means and wishes of the scholars, the im- 
mediate benefits of the plan are most evident, in addition 
to the general benefit which the extension of the circles of sci- 
ence beyond our cities and colleges, would confer on the coun- 
try. 

On a farm prepared for a proper distribution of labour, having 
its buildings systematically arranged with every view to econo- 
my, provided with the due proportion of labourers, whom we will 
call apprentices, and possessing the requisite capital to conduct 
the whole system, (which Mr. Fellenberg has reduced to a sci- 
ence,) with the economy, regularity, and industry to which ru- 
ral labours on such a farm may be subjected, you will readily 
see results in Pennsylvania, such as the Fellenberg system has 
realized in Switzerland, and school farmsin which science would 
preside ; and industry, intelligence, and happiness, would be the 
fruits, instead of indolence, idleness, and misery. 

Such would be the happy change to the country population of 
Pennsylvania, should the system take root among us, and become 
the substitute for our roadside schools, which,in general, seem 
only intended to expose to travellers the rude state of science 
in our country, and the total want of an appropriate education 
for its population. 

Our moderate farmers and mechanics would find at their doors 
a liberal and practical system of education prepared for their 
sons, and the labouring classes would be simultaneously employ- 
ed and educated, as in the system referred to, the hours of re- 
laxation from bodily labour, are devoted to intellectual improve- 
ment. 

Thus, labour, is made to pay for education, and education to 
be the reward of labour, and both uniting in the same person to 
form a character as different from that of the uninstructed, un- 
disciplined, and often intemperate clown, as the free, industrious, 
and intelligent farmer, mechanic and labourer of a republic 
ought to be, from the dependent, degraded, and ignorant slave. 

We may in vain look for reforms from ignorance and intem- 
perance in any other source than a good education, of which, 
perhaps, the best parts are, the early formation of good habits, 
the regular presence of good examples, the sure foundations of 
Christian doctrine, and the constant guards of a vigilant disci- 
pline ; all these essential ingredients seem more easily united 
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in the country, than in colleges, and I have never seen them so 
efficiently united, as on the farm of the truly illustrious Fellen- 
berg ; hence my anxiety to have his system received and natu- 
ralized among us, and not only because it would be a public 
blessing, but because I wish to see such a system, prepared for 
that portion of my family which remains to be educated. You 
must not suppose that I aspire to the character of a reformer ; | 
only claim the merit of endeavouring to introduce into our own 
country, and into our own state, a system of education, which | 
have seen successfully established in Switzerland, after an ex- 
perience of near twenty years, during which time its operations 
and results have received the sanction of many of the most em- 
inent scientific, literary and practically useful men in Europe ; 
among these I will now only refer you to the late eminent Pro- 
fessor Pictet, and his brother Charles Pictet, of Geneva, the 
Count Capo d’Istrias, who visited the Institute at Hoffwyl, by or- 
der of the late Emperor Alexander, the late Hon. Mr. Horner, 
Brougham, and Mr. Jeffrey ; the commissioners appointed by 
the Diet of the cantons of Switzerland, and to their report. 
Such are the men who have visited, approved, and recom 
mended the Hoffwy! Institution to their respective governments. 
(7b be Concluded, ) 
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BOOKS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS IN VERMONT. 


The Board of Commissioners for Common Schools, appointed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Vermont, in fulfilment of a duty enjoined by law, propose 
to the superintending committees of the several towns, and to the people gen- 
erally, the following list of books as suitable and proper, in their opinion, to be 
used in common schools in this state, to wit :— 

For young Pupils.—Franklin Primer, Worcester’s Primer. 

Spelling Books—Marshall’s Spelling Book, Hazen’s do. do., Emerson’s Na- 
tional do. do. 

Reading Books—Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, Boston Reading Lessons, Pier- 
point’s National Reader, Murray’s English Reader, New Testament, without 
note or comment. 

Geography—Goodrich’s outlines of Modern Geography, Woodbridge’s Geo- 
graphy. 

English Grammar—Murray’s Grammar, Nutting’s do., Greenleaf’s Gram- 
mar Simplified. 
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Fistory—Goodrich’s History of the United States, Hale’s do. do., Whelp- 
jey’s Compend, Tytler’s Elements of History, Worcester’s do do. 

“Arithmetyc——Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic, Adams’ New do., 
Thompson’s New do. 

In presenting this list to the consideration of the superintending committees, 
the commissioners deem it proper to remark, that they have been governed in 
their selections, chiefly, by two considerations—first, that the books therein 
named are. already in extensive use, and may easily be obtained,in the differ- 
ent sections of the State—secondly, that they are well adapted in design and 
execution to the the purposes of common school education. 

Many books of the same class present claims, nearly equal, to public favour 
and patronage. In several instances, the commissioners have found that this 
circumstance greatly increased the difficulty and embarrassments naturally in- 
cident to this branch of their duties. Severa! books of considerable merit have 
been presented to them for examination, which, in their opinion, do not come 
within the scope and intention of the Act from which they derive their pow- 
ers. 

To the introduction of the New Testament, under the restriction above pro- 
posed, it is believed that no reflecting man will seriously object. Aside from 
the acknowledged importance of an early acquaintance with religious truth, its 
pure and sublime morality, its simplicity of style, and the spirit of expansive 
benevolence which it breathes, give it strong claims, in the judgment of the 
commissioners, to a place in our primary schools. 

They submit the propriety of their decision to the candid and enlightened 
judgment of the community, and indulge the hope that the several books which 
they have ventured to recommend will satisfy the wishes, and receive the ap- 
probation of those who are concerned and interested in the instruction and reg- 
ulation of common schools. 

The commissioners, in preparing their annual report to the legislature, at 
their next session, intend to state more in detail, so far as they may deem it 
necessary, what they consider to be the peculiar excellences and merits of the 
books embraced in the above list. They think it proper, also, on this occasion, 
to remark, that they have it in contemplation to recommend and advise, in that 
report, such an alteration of the School Act of last session as will take from the 
superintending committees of the several towns, the power, absolutely ‘ to di- 
rect and determine,’ what ‘ class books’ shall be used in the several schools, 
and as will leave the towns and schools to act upon the recommendation 
merely of the said committees in such manner as they shall deem most expe- 
dient. 

The commissioners are of opinion that the advice and suggestions of the su- 
perintending committees, as to school books, would be generally followed, that 
all cause of collision, jealousy, and misunderstanding between the committees 
and the towns and schools would be thereby removed, and that the important 
and beneficial results, anticipated by the friends of our common school system, 
would be fully realized. 

W. Hall, C. K. Williams, J. Collamer, B. F. Bailey, E. Paddock, Board of 
Commissioners for Common Schools.—.Montpelier, June 26, 1828.— Vermont 
Patriot. 





MORAL REFORMATION, 


[The following article is extracted from a communication in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser.] 


The writer of this having visited by invitation of the Directors, the Institu- 
tion for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, at South Boston, was so 
struck with the admirable management and the practical results of the sys- 
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tem, that he cannot resist a desire to bring it to the notice of the public, in the 
hope that it will be countenanced and cherished as one of the most important 
and useful establishments of our land. 

Without seeing its operation, the very nature and objects of the system will 
convice any one that if its practical execution should equal its theoretical mer- 
its, it must have a most favourable effect on the morals and character of the com- 
munity. The youth of populous cities are peculiarly exposed to crime, many of 
them are almost driven to it by necessity. A portion of them are without 
parents or natural friends ; others are in a still worse condition, having parents 
who by precept and example encourage them in vicious courses; and some, 
perhaps not a few, are the instruments of more guilty fathers and mothers, who 
profit of the depredation committed by their children. 

If any punishment should be inflicted, the rod of the master would be mor 
suitable than the prison where their bodies and minds will be equally cramp- 
ed, and become incapable of any change but that of distortion and disease 
What more terrible than to immure in the physically and morally foul apart 
ments of a jail, a child of eight or ten years of age, without means of instruc 
tion or information, and then to turm him into the world with an atmospher 
about him which will repel every thing fitted to purify his body or his soul! 

How deeply does it concern the community to take these little creatures by 
the hand, when they shall have committed the first offence—withdraw the 
from contamination and guilt—provide the means of industry and education 
soften their minds to the reception of moral and religious truth—and gradually 
by gentle treatment and wholesome discipline, lure them into habits of ord: 
truth, and honesty. > ? * 4 ° . " , ° :' 

We first saw the boys, in the whole about 80, distributed in groups in differ- 
ent apartments, all diligently employed in some useful handicraft—cheerfii! 
and busy, in their working clothes, and under the superintendence of one o 
their number who acted as monitor. The girls, about 15, were at work by 
themselves, under a woman teaching them to sew. After a walk about the 
grounds, we returned to the house, and found all the boys with their frugal 
dress suits on, ready for examination by the superintendent—they marched 
into the school in military order, like young recruits—perfectly clean, and in 
plain uniform, made at the house, consisting ofa jockey, blue jacket, and whit 
trowsers, the cost of a suit being but one dollar. 

In this examination | could see nothing different from what takes place 
our common schools. In geography, grammar, minor arithmetic, they seeme! 
to me to answer as well—in the elements of religion and morals they appeared 
to have been instructed. They followed the master in one or two simpli 
hymns, in a low voice, literally making a concord of sweet sounds, And at a 
signal they fell upon thceirkness in the most perfect order, and made regula: 
responses to a part of the church service performed by the Rev. Mr. Wells, o! 
the Episcopal clergy, who is instructer, task master, chaplain, every thing in 
this most interesting establishment. And there never was a man whom gen 
tleness firmness, zeal and enthusiasm in a good cause, better qualified to do 
this great service to the public. After this, we resorted to the Gymnasium 
Sure I am that no boys from the best schoolsin our city could have shown more 
heart in their gambols—so that after this scene, and seeing them at table with 
their generous and wholesome food, which they attacked as boys should do, it 
was apparent that this mighty change in their condition was produced without 
any of that austerity which sometimes kills in the attempt to cure. 

I came away delighted with this—prison shall I call it? No—school of re- 
formation, for such it is, and ought to be for such subjects. 

Here is practical ground to go upon—vice is checked in the bud—the ten- 
der plant is straightened, and grows into atree, and will bear fruit, possibly even 
an hundred fold—crime is forgotten—a new nature is formed, or new habits 
created, and I am much mistaken if society does not feel the benefit in the di 
minution of offenders. : 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


The Pupil’s Arithmetic, whereby the practical use of Figures is 
demonstrated in a series of Original Questions. Adapted to the 
capacities of Youth. By Seth Davis. Boston, Lincoln & Ed- 
mands, 1828. 18mo. pp. 183. 


This is a neat little volume, prepared with considerable labour, and careful- 
ly adapted to the average capacity of young children in elementary schools. 
It differs from other works of the same class, chiefly in its simplicity and brev- 
ity, and in the plain and useful character of the questions. The plan and de- 
sign of the work are thus mentioned in the preface. 


«It has been the design of the author so to arrange the questions in the fol- 
lowing pages as to lead the scholar, step by step, from the most simple ques- 
tions in addition, to those which embrace the combination of all the cardinal 
rules. There are no answers given to any of the questions ; as the long ex- 
perience of the author has fully convinced him that this is attended with man- 
ifest disadvantages to the pupil, in acquiring the practical use of figures. When 
any question is involved in so much obscurity as not at first to be clearly un- 
derstood, the manner of solving it is indirectly communicated by means of other 
questions, immediately preceding or following it.’ 


Selections from the Scriptures. Designed as Lessons in Read- 
ing for the use of Children. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 
1828. 12mo. pp. 150. 


This volume corresponds in design and execution to the one for adults, men- 
tioned in our last number. It is characterized by the same distinctness and 
beauty of typography, and the same judicious selection and arrangement. — It 
must prove, we think, a very acceptable aid to teachers of elementary schools, 
in preparing classes to read with accuracy in the scriptures; and for young 
scholars in Sunday schools it furnishes a variety of instructive and interesting 
— selected with reference to the capacity and the circumstances of chil- 
dren. 


Sketches of the Natural History of Animals; for the use of 
Sunday Schools and Families. No. I. Boston. Wait, Greene, 
& Co. 1828. smo. pp. 54. 


‘ As these “ Sketches of Natural History ” are particularly intended for the 
use of Sunday schools and families, they are interspersed with references to 
the sacred scriptures, and such reflections as naturally arise from a contem- 
plation of that interesting portion of the visible creation to which they relate 
Care has been taken to adapt the language and style to the capacities of the 
young; and every thing has been excluded which has a tendency to vitiate 
the juvenile mind,’ 

The author’s objects, as expressed in these extracts from the advertisement 
seem to be successfully accomplished. The volume is full of instruction and 
of rational entertainment, and contributes, at the tame time, to the early forma- 
tion of intelligent piety. The compiler has judiciously avoided whatever mere- 
ly tends to foster a passion for the marvellous ; while, by diligent research, he 
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has presented a sufficient proportion of novelty and interest, from unquestion- 
able sources. 

We are glad to observe such an accession to the means of early education 
The branch of science to which this publication belongs, is one on which 
young children enter with uncommon pleasure ; it is one in which they can 
find both employment and relaxation ; it is level to their capacity, anda know. 
ledge of it favours an early taste for information. The ‘ Sketches’ are in al) 
respects finely adapted to these various objects, and possess the edditional re- 
commendation of embellishments executed with much taste, and with a striet 
regard to accuracy. 

The occasional use of a copy of this interesting book, by way of recreation, 
would, we think, have a very salutary effect in primary schools. The work 
will, we hope, have a place in all juvenile and school libraries. 


Gems in the Mine, or Traits and Habits of Childhood, in Verse. 
By Mary Elliot. James R. Buffum, Salem; and H. & G. Car- 
ter, and F. & J. Andrews, Lancaster. 1828. 18mo. pp. 104. 


This volume is one which we cannot but wish that publishers generally 
would take as a model of execution in all little books designed for young chil- 
dren. Perfect neatness of exterior forms many pleasant associations with the 
contents of a work, in the mind of childhood ; and there is no reason why any 
volume put into the hands of children, should be destitute of this passport to 
their favour. At least, there is no reason why we should pass off upon chil- 
dren, as ‘ embellished with engravings,’ a volume disfigured, perhaps, by the 
awkward attempts of cheap and bungling artists, whose labour would certainly 
have been better expended in tilling the ground, than in caricaturing the aspect 
of nature. 

The author of this volume is well known as a diligent and successful write: 
for childhood ; and the present is, we think, one of her happiest efforts. Many 
of the pieces are characterized by great beauty and simplicity of style. Some, 
however, and we allude especially to those which are supposed to be spoken 
by the mother, are less successful in the vein of instruction which pervades 
them, and contain too many formal, arbitrary injunctions, and occasionally a 
thought above the comprehension of a child. 

As a book for infant schools, not less than for the nursery, we would recom- 
mend this to the attention of teachers. They will find in it many little pieces 
finely suited to the early cultivation of the intellect and the heart. 
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